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University 
suspends 
Outdoors 
(lub events 


By MITRA HESHMATI 
Che Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


The University has officially 
suspended the Johns Hopkins 
Outdoors Club (JHOC), which 
has existed for decades as the 
only student-run group for out- 
door enthusiasts, for what ad- 
ministrators claim is an exces- 
sive risk to its student members. 

Although Dean of Student 
Life Susan Boswell approved the 
recommendation to suspend the 
club at the beginning of the se- 
mester, JHOC ran four weekend 
trips before they were notified of 
their suspension by Phil Zook- 
Friesen, experiential education 
coordinator, on Oct. 9. 

Boswell could not be reached 
to explain her decision. 

“It was a very strange situa- 
tion just to be told by Phil that we 
were shut down,” JHOC officer 
Mike Waters said. “We weren't 
involved in any of these process- 
es in determining whether or 
not we are risky. Everything was 
done above our heads and then 
this decision was made.” 

The decision to shut down 
the club was made at the end 
of the summer, following a risk 
assessment of Hopkins outdoor 
programs by the consultant com- 
pany Adventure, Inc., in spring 
2005. 

“It’s a definite result of the risk 
management analysis of the situ- 
ation. The reality has been that 
the independent outdoors club 
carries too much liability for the 
university,” Zook-Friesen said. 

The Adventure, Inc. report 
concluded that JHOC is an un- 
necessary risk, but club officers 
say the nine-page document 
they were shown contained few 
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By AMANDA DIOS 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


The number of crimes reported 
on the Homewood campus fell by 
60 percent in 2005, down from 704 
total crimes in 2004, according to 
the annual report released by the 
Hopkins Security Department. 

The drop in crime is being attrib- 
uted to a newly integrated security 
system used across the campus and 
several changes in security patrol 
patterns. 

Steve Ossmus, lieutenant of in- 
vestigations for Campus Security, 
claimed that the success was made 
possible by what the security de- 
partment has termed a multilevel 
approach that integrates several 
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Campus crime rate drops 


different security services like foot 
patrol and surveillance. 

Additionally the University has 
installed what are now called Pro- 
fessional Block watchers who patrol 
streets by foot and have contracted 
security to do a bicycle patrol up 
and down N. Charles Street with 
motorized security patrolling Uni- 
versity Parkway. 

he greatest decrease can be seen 
in the number of liquor law viola- 
tions and drug-related violations. 

Susan Boswell, dean of student 
life, felt that students are being more 
careful, among other factors. 

“T think the combination of new 
technology and Edmond Skrodzki’s 
leadership had a big effect on it,” 
she said. 


“Students are not putting them- 
selves in situations as often. | 
think it has a lot to do with Carrie 
Bennett’s position because people 
are responding to her,” Boswell 
added. 

She claimed that the Baltimore 
Police Department’s Northern Dis- 
trict was influential in drastically 
decreasing the level of crime in the 
Homewood area. 

She said, “The other crimes, the 
ones not alcohol or drug related, 
have decreased with the help of the 
University’s partnership with the 
Northern District.” 

Boswell emphasized to stu- 
dents that they must be cautious 
and aware of their surroundings. 
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Manning the desk at the MSE Library, a Hopkins security guard Is part of a 
“multilevel security system” on campus, which has seen a drop in crime. 


Bookstore opens its doors during Parents Weekend 


en 
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President William Brody made an appearance at the new Barnes & Noble and sampled coffee from the Starbucks cafe which opened concurrently over the weekend. 


Commons project relies on private donors 


University looks for private 
donations to furnish lounges 


By STEFANIE BENCA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The University has decided 
to solicit private donations in fi- 
nancing additions to the Charles 
Commons, and has so far raised 
nearly two-thirds of its $10 mil- 
lion goal. 

The move came following a 
University decision to maintain 
the high-end furnishings pres- 
ent in common spaces through- 
out the new residential building 
despite rising costs. 

“When we did the pro forma 
for Charles Commons and costed 
out the building that we wanted to 
have in terms of the overall quality 
and the amount of amenity space, 
as well as the operating costs of 
running the building, our projec- 
tions showed that we would have 
a gap between the amount of debt 
and the service we felt was re- 
sponsible for our overall housing 
program to carry,” Paula Burger, 
dean of undergraduate education 
and vice-provost, said. 

The University, Burger said, 
was essentially left with two 
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* Turn to Hop Cou- 
ture this week and 
learn a thing or two 


- about how to speak like 
a full-fledged fashionista, 
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The University has named portions of the Charles Commons after philanthropic donors. 


choices: to cut the building 
down to what it could support 
from room revenue, or to con- 
struct the ambitious building 
that was originally planned and 
commit to fund-raising to close 
the gap between what is needed 
and what room rents can sup- 
port. 

“T felt strongly that if we cut 
all of the amenity space out of 
the project, eg. the hang-out 
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and dining space now called 
Nolan’s, the fitness room, 
the lounges, the music prac- 
tice rooms, the multi-purpose 
rooms, the generous commons 
rooms on the residential floors, 
etc. we would be cutting the 
heart out of this building. We 
wanted Charles Commons to be 
about more than bed space; we 
wanted it to be about strength- 
CONTINUED ON Pace A3 


By SIMON WAXMAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


With the Nov. 7 election loom- 
ing, Maryland's gubernatorial con- 
tenders are staking their chances 
largely on the future of education 
— one of the issues of greatest im- 
portance to voters. 

Although the candidates, Re- 
publican incumbent Bob Ehrlich 
and his Democratic challenger 
Baltimore Mayor Martin O’Malley, 
have concerned themselves pri- 
marily with K-12 education, high- 
er education has also emerged as a 
vital issue in the election. 

For months, the candidates 
have squared off on higher educa- 
tion funding with O’Malley high- 
lighting cuts in state support dur- 
ing Ehrlich’s tenure and Ehrlich 
defending his record. 

The University is generally not 
willing to comment on the cam- 
paign, according to Bret Schreiber 
of the Hopkins Office of Govern- 
mental Communications and Pub- 
lic Affairs, which is responsible for 
the University’s lobbying efforts. 





Nonetheless, Hopkins relies on 
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Water polo team, which 
just claimed the ECAC 
championship for the 10th 
time after defeating MIT, 
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Gubernatorial candidates 
debate higher education 


state funding for both capital and | 


operational needs and is currently 
seeking $20 million for the con- 


struction of cardiovascular and | 


pediatric clinics as well as $4 for 
the renovation of Gilman Hall. 
The University, along with 
Maryland's 15 other independent 
higher education institutions, 


is also pressing strongly for full 
funding of the Sellinger Aid Pro- 
gram, which commits 3.5 percent 
of statewide higher education 
CONTINUED ON Pace A4 
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options 
limited by 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Medical school applicants 
— of which there are more than 
300 at Hopkins each year — are 
facing high application fees with 
little financial help from the Uni- 
versity or the American Medical 
Association. 

Medical school applicants 
typically spend between $4,000 
and $5,000 on such aspects 
of the application process as 
MCAT preparation, the Ameri- 
can Medical College Applica- 
tion Service (AMCAS) costs, 
secondary applications and 
travel expenses necessary for 
interviews. 

MCAT preparatory courses 
alone can cost up to $1500, and 
taking the MCATs costs $210. 
But these are only the first of in 


, an increasingly long list of nec- 
| essary payments. 


| 
| 


‘Johns Hopkins does not 
offer financing for the appli- 
cation or interview process 


| for graduate school,” Ellen Fr- 


ishberg, director of student 
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Students 
celebrate 
lestival 
of lights 


By ANUM AZAM 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 





Students and faculty repre- 
senting a broad range of races 
and religious backgrounds gath- 
ered together to celebrate Diwali 
Dhamaaka 2006, hosted by the 
Hindu Student Council (HSC), 
in the Ralph S. O’Connor Recre- 
ation Center on Saturday night. 

Diwali, or the “Festival of 
Lights,” is the Hindu commemo- 
ration of the victory of good over 
evil. Diwali also has significance 
in the Jain and Sikh faiths. The 
word “dhamaaka” is Hindi for 
“explosion of music, colors and 
dance.” © 

Student organizers reported 
considerable success in this 
year’s event with preparations 
having begun in mid-summer. 

“Luckily we were able to re- 
serve the gym for the actual 
day of Diwali, which made this 
year’s celebration special. Also, 
having it on parents weekend 
was good, because then all of the 
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Peabody hooks director Jeff ffery Sha rkey 


charley becomes 
newest director 
of Peabody 


Past dean of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music Jeffrey Sharkey be- 
came the new director of the Pea- 
body Institute. Alongside this title, 
Sharkey is responsible for both the 
650 undergraduates and graduate 
students in the conservatory, and 
also the approximately 1,800 stu- 
dents in the Peabody Preparatory. 

Previous Peabody dean Rob- 
ert Sirota led the conservatory 
to develop cultural entrepre- 
neurialism in all of the students, 
which is something Sharkey said 
needed to continue. 

On the new position and his 
goals, he explained, “Peabody is 
one of the grand names of music 
conservatories in the United Sates 


'... ithas both a proud history and 


an enormous potential for the fu- 
ture. For me, the chance to lead 
such a strong team of faculty and 
staff is very exciting ... I think 
I'm going to do a lot of listening, 
I'll be talking to faculty, talking 
to staff, meeting trustees, look- 
ing to hear their take on what’s 
strong about Peabody and what 
needs strengthening.” 

This new appointment marked 
yet another change alongside the 
newly renovated campus. 

Prior to being dean at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, 
Sharkey was director of music 
at the Purcell School in London 


On the corner 
of St. Paul & 
31st Streets 





trom 1996 to 2001 and head of 
composition and academic music 
at Wells Cathedral School from 
1990 to 1996 

He is a 1986 graduate of the 
Manhattan School of Music — 
where Sirota will now head. 

Sharkey 
music 


master of 
degree in composition 
Yale University in 1988 
and a degree in philosophy from 


earned a 
trom 


Cambridge the following year. 
Sharkey also founded the Pi- 
rasti Piano Trio which records 
with ASV Records in the United 
Kingdom; his past teachers have 
included pianists John Brown- 
ing, Boris Berman, Peter Frankl, 
Aaron Copland and John Cori- 
gliano. 
— Charles Tsai 


Study shows 
influenza vaccine 
distribution not 
prioritized highly 


Researchers in the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health and also 
from the Ben-Gurion University 
of Negev have discovered that 
one-third of countries are not pri- 
oritizing the distribution of vacci- 
nation and antiviral medications 
in pandemic influenza planning. 

Docotral candidate in the 
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This Week's News in Brief 


Bloomberg’s 


School’s 
ment of Healthy 
Management 


Depart- 
Policy and 
Lori Uscher-Pines 
of costs and the 

manufacturing 
vaccines, critical 
medical resources are likely to 
be scarce in a pandemic and will 
require rationing ... however, we 
learned that individual countries 
have not consistently prioritized 
population groups for vaccines 
and antivirals. No countries pri- 
oritized population groups to re- 
ceive ventilators, face masks and 


said, “Because 
time 


strain-specific 


delay of 


other critical resources.” 
Included were 45 national pan- 
demic plans, making it the great- 
est pandemic plan review so far 
— 26 from developing nations and 
19 from developed nations. Pub- 
lished in the PLoS Medicine jour- 
nal, the study concluded that the 
plans would affect two-thirds of 
the world population; a measly 28 
countries prioritized giving vac- 
cines in a pandemic, and 22 would 
receive antiviral medications. 
From those 28 nations, the gen- 
erally highest ranked on the prior- 
ity lists were health care w orkers; 
following, nations differed on the 
remaining: firefighters, the elderly 
and children, service workers and 
government officials. 
“Prioritization can play a sig- 
nificant role in international pre- 
paredness against pandemic in- 
fluenza. In the absence of explicit 
WHO guidelines, nations should 
be encouraged and supported 
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Public Health study says few countries would give influenza vaccines in pandemics. 
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Phone: 
(410) 235-2501 


BRUNCH = SERVED EVERY 


SATURDAY & SUNDAY 
FROM 11 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


Stuffed French Toast 
Thick texas toast with our secret batter and stuffed with bananas 
and sprinkled with powdered sugar. Served with 
seasoned potato wedges. 


Build Your Own 4 Egg Cheese Omelette 


Four eggs with your choice of American, swiss or Monterey Jack 
cheese. Served with seasoned potatoes and toast. 


Bratwurst - $2 


Build with the following items: 


Bacon - $1 
Shrimp - $2 
Ham - $1 
Crabmeat - 


Flapjacks on the Run 
Three buttermilk pancakes with maple syrup and your choice of 


Add apples or bananas for $1.00 more. 
Breakfast Quesadilla 


Scrambled eggs, mixed jack & cheddar cheeses and bacon in a 
flour tortilla with salsa and sour cream. 


Sunrise Fiesta Burrito 


Flour tortilla stuffed with scrambled eggs, grilled chicken, potatoes, 
peppers, onions, salsa and tomatoes. Topped with melted cheeses. 


* Purchase any brunch item and get $ 1 off 
our World Famous Bloody Mary or Mimosa 


$3 
Green Pepper - $1/2 


Extra Cheese - $1/2 


ham OR bacon. 


Guacamole - $1 
Mushroom - $1/2 
Tomato - $1/2 
Onion - $1/2 


$6.97 


SEES 


SOPZ 


$6.97 


$7.97 











in priority setting based on in- 


dividualized pandemic-impact 
estimates and should be guided 
in balancing evidence and ethi- 
cal considerations,” Ran Balicer, 
co-author of the study, researcher 
at Ben-Gurion University and co- 
editor of the Israeli Pandemic Pre- 
paredness Plan, said. 


Charles Tsai 


Habitat’s Boxfest 
fundraiser shines 
focus on poverty 


Students gathered this past Sat- 
urday despite inclement weather to 
hold the annual Boxfest hosted by 
the Habitat for Humanity to raise 
poverty awareness. According to 
the Baltimore Health Department, 
on any given night between 3,000 
and 4,000 people in the city are 
without a place to sleep. 

Habitat raised more than $850 
with the Boxfest, a fundraiser and 
awareness campaign in which stu- 
dents reside in cardboard boxes 
on the Upper Quad as a repre- 
sentation of Baltimore’s poor and 
homeless. Ten Hopkins commu- 
nity service groups spent 12 hours 
soliciting donations to supplement 
the $30,000 cost of construction 
that goes into a Habitat house. 

Saturday was the first time the 
event was held during the day. 
Previously, students spent the 
night in the boxes. They held the 
event during the day on Parents’ 
Weekend to increase awareness 
and take advantage of adults with 
disposable income as opposed to 
students on tight budgets. 

“We wanted to be more visible,” 
Megan Guzman, president of the 
Hopkins chapter of Habitat, said. 

“Because we changed from 
being overnight, we'll get more 
donations. In the future I see it as 
bringing groups together to con- 
centrate on one cause: to promote 
awareness of poverty in Balti- 
more,” she added. 

The money will go toward the 
construction of a house for a low- 
income family in West Baltimore. 

Cooking for Love raised the 
most money with $200 in dona- 





tions, keeping $50 to supplement 
their own funds. 

Inclement weather plagued the 
project, resulting in a two-hour 
rain delay. “It’s so windy that the 
boxes keep flying away,” junior 
Katie Villa, a Habitat board mem- 
ber, said. “It gets us more atten- 
tion.” 

— Marie Cushing 


LSAT announces 
new test format 


The Law Admissions Council 
recently announced that it would 
be deleting two sections of the 
Law School Test, 
commonly known as the LSAT. 

Now, the section of reading 
comprehension will also feature a 
comparative reading portion and 
there will now only be one essay 
prompt in the writing section in- 
stead of two. A significant differ- 
ence is that instead of a focus on 
one longer passage, the compara- 
tive reading section will feature 
two shorter passages, though the 
time to complete these will re- 
main about the same. 

Executive assistant to the 
president at LSAC commented, 
“We are introducing comparative 
reading because it allows us to 
measure the broad reading com- 
prehension construct in a way 
that parallels a common task that 
law students perform — compar- 
ing and contrasting texts.” 

The six-section, 101-question 
LSAT is scored on a 120 to 180 
point score — four sections are 
used in the final score. LSAT ad- 
ministrators also announced that 
law schools would only receive 
the highest score that a student 
received in the LSAT exam un- 
like the current system where 
law schools receive an average of 
scores. 

Although the potential benefit of 
this new system lies in just gaining 
several points, in the LSAT every 
point is extremely important for 
prospective law school applicants. 

The changes will begin with 
the June 2007 administration of 
the tests. 


Admissions 


— Charles Tsai 
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In Other News 
Stanford to cre- 


ate lunar location 
for study abroad 


In a recent conference, pro- 
fessors Bob Twiggs and Umran 
Inan, alongside NASA Ames Re- 
search Center Director Pete Wor- 
den, discussed the possibilities 
of achieving a lunar presence for 
Stanford University by 2015. The 
idea emerged over discussions 
of areas that Stanford students 
haven’t gone to study abroad. 

If the goals for funding are 
met, the Stanford based research- 
ers would be able to send several 


student-made_ satellites to the 
moon by 2010. Twiggs’ students 
have already constructed and 


launched several satellites. Built 
entirely by students in his own 
courses, these four-inch cube- 
shaped _ satellites, nicknamed 
“CubeSats,” have sensors to mea- 
sure gravity, magnetic fields, and 
to measure radiation. The rough 
cost of sending these devices to 
was $65,000. 

main topic of concern in 


space 

The 
the conference was how funds 
could be raised; the proposed 
space missions would range 
from $100 million to $700 mil- 
lion. In his discussion, Worden 
expressed his hope to strengthen 
connections with the University, 
especially because of his other 
hope of building stronger pri- 
vate-public partnerships. 

In addition to sending students 
to space, Twiggs proposed that 
elementary school students could 
build moonbeams, which would 
‘beam’ messages from the moon. 

Steve Durst, the alumnus who 
brought up the idea of Stanford 
on the moon, mentioned that he 
supported the idea of ‘timeshar- 
ing’ and astronaut with another 
organization. 

Durst expressed, “While we 
do not anticipate a separate hu- 
man mission by the university 
in the near term, we do hope for 
involvement in a human mission 
through the initiative.” 

— Charles Tsai 


$0.25 Wings 
$0.50 Tacos 
1/2 Price Burgers 


16-inch large pizza 
$8.50 with 
Student Discount Card 


dood N. Charles St. 
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Med. school application costs bu 


: CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
financial services, said. 

, However, Firschberg said the 
University makes some effort to 
help students cope with the fi- 
nancial strain of both the appli- 
cation Process and the years of 
medical school beyond it. 

“We also offer assistance with 
letters to MCAT review provid- 
ers to request fee reductions for 
needy students,” she said. 

Applying to medical school is a 
two-part process, and the expens- 
es associated with it are therefore 
based On a two-tier fee system. 
Using the standard AMCAS ap- 
plication service to apply to medi- 
cal schools costs $160 for the first 
school a student applies to and 
$30 for each additional school. 


The average number of schools 
applied to by Hopkins students is 
15 and can range anywhere from 
10 to 30, according to Mary Cath- 
erine Savage, director of the office 
of pre-professional advising. 

“The number of schools a stu- 
dent applies to tends to depend on 
the applicant’s confidence in his 
or her qualifications,” she said. 

The average Hopkins appli- 
cant, then, can expect to spend 
up to $580 on the initial AMCAS 
application alone. 

Students can receive financial 
assistance for the medical school 
application process through the 
Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges Fee Assistance Pro- 
gram (FAP). According to the 
program’s Web site, students can 


receive significant discounts on 
their AMCAS applications and 
the price of MCAT registration. 

The FAP stipulates that all 
students provide the AAMC 
with parents’ financial records, 
and following an initial applica- 
tion review it may also require, 
copies of Federal Income Tax 
forms, welfare payment state- 
ments, Social Security payment 
statements, documentation for 
all other sources of income and 
university or college financial aid 
award statements. 

Savage said that in her experi- 
ence, the extent to which students 
receive the aid they need varies 
from considerably. 

She added that students al- 
ready receiving financial assis- 





New security 
technologies 
reduce crime 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
“It is very easy to get into the 
mind-set that nothing will hap- 
pen. I think they [the students] 
have to be vigilant, use the shuttle 
as much as possible and be aware 
of their surroundings,” she said. 

Boswell said that students 
who live off campus can request 
security to check their residences 
and make suggestions as to what 
could make them safer. 

“Security will send folks out 
and have what is called a security 
survey of their residence,” she said. 

Ossmus stressed the establish- 
ment of a new foot patrol and an 
expanded camera system. 

“We feel that all these initia- 
tives, including our CCTV cam- 
era patrol, give us a quicker a re- 
sponse and a proactive approach 
with dealing with instances in 
the community. We hire of duty 
police officers,” he said. 

Ossmus believes that the coop- 
eration and help of the Northern 
Districts Police Department has 
also done a great part in lower- 
ing the crime rate in and around 
the Homewood Campus. 

“The word out to the criminal 
element that there is a lot of secu- 
rity in the area,” he said. 

Ossmus believes that the 
changed to Allied Barton has an 
impact because they follow proce- 
dure set by the University. “We like 
to think that they are falling into 
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Administrators attribute the fall in crime at Homewood to upgraded security systems. 


place very well with us,” he said. 

“We are the entity that sets 
policy and procedure for the con- 
tact,” he added. 

Ossmus explained that educa- 
tion and student involvement also 
play a role in lowering crime. 

“We have taken out a campaign 
called operation crime watch. We 
get the students to become crime 
watchers for us. We feel that the 
more eyes and ears we have in the 
community,” he said. 

“A lot of it has to do with the 
patrolling, and the hardware as- 
pects, but also the education ap- 
proach,” he added. 

Students have expressed no- 
tice of increased visible security 
around the University campus. 

“I feel like we’ve seen more 
security around and as a result 
of that people are deterred from 
committing crimes. I’m sure secu- 
rity cameras had something to do 
with it,” senior Julie Fierro said. 

“T don’t feel any more safe on 
campus from now compared to 
a year or two ago. I live in the 
Charles and I don’t really feel any 


University looks for private 
donors to finance Commons 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

-ening community,” she said. 

The Johns Hopkins Parents 
Fund has committed $2 million 
to this project over the span of 
the next six years. The parents of 
many current Hopkins students 
have also contributed to the 
building’s funds. The families 
are being offered public recog- 
nition throughout the building. 
The Charles Street entrance to 
the building has been christened 
the Batoff Lobby, distinguish- 
ing significant donors Steve and 
Carol Batoff, class of 1976. The 
new dining facilities, now called 
Nolan’s on 33rd, pays tribute to 
a gift from David Nolan, class of 
1971. The music practice room is 
known as the Hsu Music Practice 
Room to acknowledge donors 
Tseng Jan and Kyao Hsu, the par- 
ents of Jenny Hsu, class of 2009. 

Other University projects in- 
clude the new Decker Quad cur- 
rently under construction. This 
project is expected to cost $76.8 
million and, according to Burg- 
er, is also being funded largely 
through philanthropy. 

“A major building project like 
the Charles Commons is generally 
financed through debt. Bonds are 
sold that allow the construction 
and then, much like the purchase 
of a private home, we pay regular 
interest payments for many years 


Break w/STS to Ja- 
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to pay off the loan,” Paula Burger, 
the dean of undergraduate educa- 
tion and vice provost, explained. 

Burger maintained that private 
philanthropy was in the plan of 
financial coverage from the be- 
ginning of the Charles Commons 
project. 

Dean Burger reveals that the 
projected $10 million goal ex- 
tracted from private support was 
a preconceived notion to fill the 
gap. In 2004, when the project was 
approved by the Board of Trust- 
ees, which was required before 
construction could begin, the fi- 
nancial plan included $10 million 
in gifts. The University decided 
early on to put forth the effort to 
invest in fundraisers and private 
donations in order to make the 
structure an asset to this com- 
munity rather than a simple dor- 
mitory for students. The donor 
wall and $2 million contribution 
from the Parents Funds were also 
agreed upon two years ago before 
the initiation of construction. 

“We had to have a financial plan 
that showed how we would cover 
the cost before we began, and the 
fund-raising was always part of 
that plan. We're just particularly 
grateful that the effort is going 
well and that several very gener- 
ous donors who believe in the 
project and want to do something 
to help transform student life have 
been supportive,” Burger said. 

“We gave ourselves six years 

to raise the funds, so we are do- 
ing well, with slightly more than 
$6 million identified or pledged, 
and several years to go on iden- 
tifying the remainder. I am ea- 
ger to do this sooner, rather than 
later, because we have other proj- 
ects that we would like to move 
forward on,” she added. 


t 
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more safe living in this area than | 
I did before,” Fierro added. | 

“T feel like this school is mak- | 
ing an effort to make this safer and | 
I feel that they have done a good 
job by just physically having more 
bodies around,” she continued. 

“I think that the security system | 
has definitely visibly improved,” | 
sophomore Fuad Muakkassa said. | 

“I feel safer in Ohio as opposed 
to Baltimore, but from last year I 
think that things are improving. I 
feel that security sometimes gets 
carried away. For example, Hop- 
kins students should be able to en- 
ter the building without having to | 
go through such a rigorous secu- 
rity process,” Muakkassa added. 
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to have an easier time obtaining 
an FAP waiver. 

But many students have been 
supported through college by 


parents who withdraw financial 


aid around the time at which 
students are applying to medi- 
cal school. These students tend 
to have a harder time collecting 
their information and making a 
case for financial need. 
Conversely, students applying 
to law school have only one round 
of applications, which can be cus- 
tomized to the schools to which 
they are applying. Medical school 
applicants, however, must send 
in another round of customized 
applications to their schools fol- 


ee he 


lowing the initial AMCAS appli- | 


cation. According to Savage, these 
secondary fees can range from $50 


to $75, and even up to $90, which | 


makes it hard for students to plan 


| for a specific amount of necessary 


expenditure. 


| added. 


The final significant charges as- | 


sociated with the application pro- 
cess are related to the issue of trav- 


| club 
| pended for the 


el. When schools ask applicants to | 


| attend an interview, it is necessary | 


for students to provide their own 


| ability, 


transportation and accommoda- | 


tion — whether they travel by 
train, bus, car or plane, travel and 


| lodging costs can be quite high. 


Furthermore, Savage said that 
the Office of Pre-Professional Ad- 


vising also offers services to as- | 


sist students in narrowing their 
prospective schools down to 
those most likely to accept them. 


“The school selection process | 


can help students be slightly more 
accurate in identifying where their 


portunity for success,” she said. 
Frischberg continued _ that 
once students have been accept- 


application will have the best op- | 
| | ties program called Outdoor Pur- 


ed to medical school, the Office | 


of Student Financial Services also 
offers some form of financial sup- 


| port to students. 
“We will assist students, at | 


their request, with locating and 
identifying sources of assistance 


| or working with the aid office at 
the school they are accepted to in- | 


sure that financing is made avail- 
able to our needy Johns Hopkins 


| students,” she said. 





CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
specific references to the club. 
Bill Harrington, senior associate 
director of recreation, explained, 
report determined that 
there were two very similar look- 
ing programs, with very different 
documented standards being op- 
erated under the ‘brand’ of Johns 
Hopkins University.” 

“We were told that there is 
30 pages and a report specific to 
JHOC somewhere,” Waters said. 





AS 









rden students Administration bans 


group for safety risks 


2003, that’s what we've been do- 
ing and since 2003, OP has been 
growing and gaining more re- 
sponsibilities,” Waters said. 

One concern voiced by the 
club is uncertainty over who is 
handling their paperwork. 

“We turnin our paperwork and 
somebody files it away, and nobody 
looks at it,’ Waters explained. 

“T can’t continue to be respon- 
sible for a group that I’m not actu- 
ally responsible for,” Zook-Fries- 

en commented. 





“We never 
got the report, 
and not much 


really changed. 
We just kept on 
going,” Gregory 
Caravelli, equip- 
ment manager, 


be responsi 
group that 


the for. 


sus- 


In 2002, 
was 


same reason of 
University li- 
and it TOR OF 
underwent revi- 

sion to include 

procedures for managing and 
assessing risk such as proper pa- 
perwork, instructor’s training, 
and gear regulations. 

“Last time the club was shut 
down, we were presented with 
a list of things to change. This 
time we're not being presented 
with options.” JHOC officer 
Becky Busch said. 

In 2002, the University 
launched its own outdoor activi- 





suits (OP). Since then, JHOC has 
had conflicts with the University 
program, since both programs 
perform similar functions but op- 


| erate under different structures. 


JHOC runs 14-18 trips per se- 
mester using Student Activities 
Commission (SAC) funds, while 
OP runs fewer trips. OP also 
charges for trips, while JHOC 
trips are free. 

“Every weekend we run at 
least one trip, and they’re all free 
and open to all students. Since 


I can’t continue to 


actually responsible 


— BILL HARRINGTON, 
SENIOR ASSOCIATE DIREC- 


The compro- 
mises made in 
2002 to continue 


ble for a the club were 
lnnot mediated by Bo- 
mI 


swell, and club 
members have 
expressed hope 
that Boswell will 
again help them 
resume their ac- 
tivities. 

“We will 
determine if a 
compromise can 
be reached that 
satisfies the concerns raised in 
the program audit. The primary 
difference, at this time, is the level 
of training required. Either way, 
there will continue to be activities 
run in the outdoors both for, and 
by, students,” Harrington said. 

“{JHOC] is a model that’s just 
not able to work anymore. I’m 
hoping for an option to make a 
compromise so at least some of 
the seniors can keep going out 
that are certified and have the ex- 
perience to do it,” he said. 

Under the “common adventure” 
model proposed by Zook-Friesen, 
the activity is done collectively 
without any designated leaders 
that would be held liable. Partici- 
pants provide their own gear and 
transportation and engage in the 
activity independently. 

“The reason that we get certi- 
fied in these things is so we can 
introduce other people to them. 
It’s not just amongst ourselves,” 
Busch added. 
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Gingrich 
Criticizes 
secular 
institutions 


By RAPHAEL KRUT-LANDAU 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Newt Gingrich, the Republi- 


can politician, author and former 


Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, spoke last Thursday 
night at Shriver Hall upon the in- 
vitation of the MSE Symposium. 

“We're period 
where the collective challenges 
will be the largest they have been 
since the Civil War,” he declared. 


entering a 


A former college history profes- 
sor, Gingrich asked his audience 
to weigh the magnitude of diffi- 
culties facing the nation over the 
next century. 

Gingrich’s foremost claim was 
that math and science education 
had escalating import in the 21st 
century. In light of what he saw 
as the mushrooming volume 
of scientific research, Gingrich 
stressed the increasing value of 
teaching mathematics and the 
hard sciences in schools. 

“In the next five years we will 
have four to seven times as much 
new science,” he affirmed, add- 
ing, “This is the edge of [a new] 
Renaissance, and [America] is 
a continent-wide equivalent to 
Florence.” The prospect of com- 
ing to terms with that situation 
was like being “Isaac Newton ... 
trying to imagine the iPod,” he 
quipped. 

He favored an “overhaul of 
American education such that 
people are learning enough 
math and science” as part of a 
national effort to compete with 
the waxing economic strength 
of India and the People’s Re- 
public of China. He cited the 
vulnerability of U.S. economic 
hegemony, once again predict- 
ing a technology race. He criti- 








COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 


Former Speaker of the House of Representatives claimed that political and moral philosophy in America is currently under threat. 


cized any other approach as “a 
strategy of elegant decay.” 

Gingrich stressed the impor- 
tant of moral education within 
the context of the w idening ideo- 
logical chasm between “Ameri- 
can civilization” and “enemies 
who hate us.” He expressed deep 
admiration for what he believed 
to be America’s founding prin- 
ciple: “Power in America comes 
from God directly. And then you 
loan power to the state.” 

He bemoaned the seculariza- 
tion of governance institutions 
including the Supreme Court. 
With view to this, he expressed 
anxiety that American political 
and moral philosophy was under 
threat. He cautioned his audi- 
ence to reflect upon the fragility 
of the nation’s moral institutions 
and the importance of transmit- 
ting them through education. 

“Our country is one genera- 
tion deep,” he said. With regard 
to “American values,” he advised 
the audience not to “assume 
[we'd] reinvent them.” 

He broached the issue of do- 
mestic challenges, including the 
inefficiency of government insti- 


tutions. He proposed that govern- 
ment be revamped and aligned 
with the modern technological 
curve. He also criticized the U.S. 
government for its lethargy and 
ineffectiveness, particularly in 
the face of the disaster wrought 
by Hurricane Katrina in August 
of last year. 

If the speech was compara- 
tively mild, the questions that 
followed betrayed a bit more of 
Gingrich’s politics. Asked to de- 
fend his recent statement that hu- 
mans have contributed negligi- 
bly to global warming, Gingrich 
said, “You're going to find it very 
hard to prove over time the im- 
pact of human-induced climate 
change.” Gingrich still called 
for “prudence,” including the re- 
duction of carbon emissions. He 
advised against the implementa- 
tion of the Kyoto Protocol, which 
he said was a “waste” of billions 
of dollars. Amid a chorus of jeer- 
ing from the seats, one audience 
member shouted, “That's not sci- 
ence.” 

The former speaker replied 
that the science was inconclusive. 
Others in the audience cheered 


him on when he called Al Gore’s 
recent film on climate change, 
An Inconvenient Truth, a “joke” 
riddled with false data. 

In response to one undergrad- 
uate’s comment that the speech 
ignored the possibility of coop- 
eration with China and India, 
Gingrich addressed the broader 
critique of his party as too uni- 
lateral. “Bush has a multilateral 
plan, but no one counts it as mul- 
tilateral because Bush did it.” 

Another audience member | 
volunteered a_ less-than-polite 
question to Gingrich about the 
politician’s mid-1990s acultery 


scandal. Gingrich has admitted | - 


to committing adultery during 
his push for Bill Clinton’s im- | 
peachment for having lied about 
the same offense. Gingrich de- 
livered a censorious, thunder- 
ing reply, emphasizing that his 
condemnation of Clinton was for 
lying under oath, not for sexual 
misconduct. 

Over the audience’s applause, 
Gingrich underscored his own 
ability by contrast to “tell the 
truth even when it is embar- 
rassing.” 





Diwali iestival draws student performing groups 


‘ CONTINUED FROM A1 
parents can stop by and check it 

out. Other preparations included 

lining up the caterer, AV equip- 
ment, decorations, dancing, etc.,” 
junior Shyam Khatau, the HSC 
Diwali Chair, said. 

The HSC estimates the turn- 
out for this year to be from 1,600 
to 1,800 people, roughly the same 
amount of people as last year. 

The event was _ financed 
through a combination of a grant 
and last year’s surplus budget. 

“HSC receives a block grant 
from Dean Boswell’s office for 
this event. We also had surplus 
budget from last year that we 
used,” Khatau said. 

“A comparison to last year’s 
fundraising efforts would be to 
foster an inaccurate picture of the 
situation because HSC has changed 
some things, resulting in different 
financial needs,” Khatau added. 

“1 think that the event went re- 
ally well. There were a lot of people 
right from the beginning when we 

opened the doors, until we started 
cleaning at the end,” Khatau said. 

The program at Hopkins in- 
cluded food, prayer and perfor- 
mance. The Rec Center doors 
opened at 6:45 p.m. Soon after, 
students took part in “Aarti,” the 
traditional Hindu prayer for wel- 
coming prosperity. 

The food was catered from Ak- 
bar Restaurant on Charles Street. 
“We have a good relationship 
with the owner, and he always 
gives us a great deal. The only 
other vendor we used was Media 


Support Services Inc. on Druid 
Park Lane,” Khatau said. 

Khatau spoke briefly about the 
holiday of Diwali, its significance in 
Hinduism and Indian tradition. 

However, the performances 
by Hopkins students shaped the 

main part of the night. 

The dance groups Shakti and 
Hopkins Hareepa both performed. 
Shakti performs classical Indian 
dance in the style of Bharatnatyam, 
and Hareepa is a bhangra group. 
Bhangra is an upbeat folk dance 
with roots in the Punjab regions of 
India and Pakistan. 

“Indian classical dance is very 
rigorous, very precise and very 
controlled. It’s traditional, and we 
use it to tell stories about the gods 
and to praise gods. Bhangra is like 
folk dancing. It requires a lot of 
energy and flailing about. It’s the 
Punjabi folk dance,” Kamini Balaji, 
a sophomore who dances in both 
Shakti and Hareepa, explained. 

“For Shakti, we practice about 
two hours a week, but for Haree- 
pa it’s seven hours a week. We've 
been learning’ classical dancing 
since we were kids, so there’s more 
consistency. It’s like put your hand 
here now, move here, etc. — but, 

for bhangra, it just requires more 
time,” Balaji continued. 

Kaitlin Connell, a sophomore 
who also dances in Hareepa, 
agreed that the time commitment 
was significant. 

“We usually practice nine 
hours a week, maybe a little less,” 
she said. 

“Since middle school I’ve been 
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Students dance at the Recreation Center in celebration of the annual Diwali festival. 


interested in all kinds of dance. 
During the last intersession, I 
took a ‘personal enrichment’ 
class where they talked about all 
these different types of dancing. 
I just got very interested in bhan- 
ga,” Connell added. 

“T took a class later at the 
Rec Center called ‘Boogie to 
Bhangra,” she said, highlighting 
that Hareepa members later came 
to the Center with information 
about the competitive bhangra 
dance team, and she was able to 
join after expressing interest. 

The Hindi a cappella group 
Kranti also performed with the 
theme song from Swades, a popu- 
lar Bollywood movie about eco- 
nomic and industrial develop- 
ment in rural India. 


The last performances were 
in the form of a dance medley, 
in which different classes took 
turns performing their dances. 

According to HSC literature, 
“The festival is rooted in the 
mythological epic Ramayana, 
and is a celebration of the return 
of Lord Ram after killing Ravan 
the Demon during his exile for 14 
years ... Diwali is seen as a social 
gathering and a time for people 
to come together and celebrate as 
a community.” 

Diwali is usually celebrated 
through song, dance, decoration 


. of the home, traditional meals, 


gift exchange and skits. The holli- 
day centers around light, and in 
some parts of India, families set 
off fireworks. 


| the Maryland 


| sion 
| ported in the 





(Malley and Ehrlich 
argue over tuition hikes 


CONTINUED FROM Al } 

funding to private colleges. This 
year, Sellinger was fully funded, 
although it was cut by some 36 
percent during Ehrlich’s first two 
years as governor. 
' One of the earliest salvos in 
the debate came in January when 
O'Malley claimed that Ehrlich 
cut more than $120 million in 
state assistance to higher educa- 
tion and called on the Governor 
to freeze tuition increases in the 
University of Maryland (UMD) 
System. O'Malley charged that 
tuition increased more than 40 
percent during the previous 
three years. Ehrlich later agreed 
to enact the halt, but Shareese 
DeLeaver, speaking on behalf of 
the Ehrlich campaign, said tu- 
ition increases, which are under 
the purview of the state’s Board 
of Regents, were necessary due 
to a $4 billion budget shortfall 
the governor inherited when he 
entered office in 2002. 

“Higher education is a prior- 
ity and cornerstone of [Ehrlich’s] 
administration,” DeLeaver said, 
citing the Governor's funding ef- 
forts. Ehrlich’s term of office has 
seen record funding for the capi- 
tal — building and infrastruc- 
ture construction needs of 
Maryland’s community colleges, 


the launching of a $1.5 billion 
| capital campaign for the UMD 


System, and a twofold increase 
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Gov. Ehlrich is pushing education funds. 


funding is the most important 
concern in regard to higher edu- 
cation, but Matthew Crenson, a 
professor in the department of po- 
litical science, suggested that the 
matter might be out their control. 

“The state faces a sizable struc- 
tural deficit in the long term,” he 
said. 

With housing prices falling in 
Maryland, property tax receipts 
— an increase of which enabled 
the halt in UMD tuition increases 
this year — will also decrease, 
leading to possible cutbacks. K-12 
education also continues to place 
an enormous financial burden on 
the state and education funding 





i way. 
Higher Educa- c 
tion Commis- 
and re- 


Baltimore Sun 


| published on 
| Oct. 20, 2006 


found that 
needy students were finding aid 


| packages inadequate. 


Mayor O’Malley’s campaign is 
stressing what it sees as Governor 
Ehrlich’s failures, in contrast to the 
mayor's vision for improvement. 

“Tt comes back to priorities. 
Governing is about choosing and 
the choices you make. The first 
line of cuts with the Governor is 
higher education. The Mayor sees 
it another way,” Hari Sevugan, 
an O'Malley campaign staffer, 


| explained. 


Sevugan characterized 
O'Malley as “already a leader on 


| the issue thanks to his commit- 


ment to keep tuition affordable” 
and his focus on vocational train- 
ing. 
O'Malley has also emphasized 
the need for scholarships direct- 
ed toward students who will fill 
important gaps in Maryland’s 
workforce, such as nursing and 
teaching positions. DeLeaver 
pointed out that, for his part, one 
of Ehrlich’s goals in higher educa- 
tion is “targeting key workforce 
development outcomes to meet 
the needs of the 21st century.” 
Both candidates agree that 


—HAari SEVUGAN, 
Martin O’MALLEY 
CAMPAIGN STAFFER 





| in funding for will likely be 
| need-based directed there 
scholarships. x ‘ first. 

Des p ite The first line of cuts Nevertheless 
the rising al- . pee ae Crenson_ thinks 
lotment for with the Governor is higher education 
scholarships, higher education. The is an issue that 
a recent study M ms 4 | resonates with 
performed by Mayor sees it another voters. “There's 


a constituency 
out there direct- 
ly affected by 
this,” he said, re- 
ferring to Mary- 
land’s youngest 
voters, some of 
whom are cur- 
rently enrolled 
in higher education institutions 
or will soon be, as well as parents 
concerned about their ability to 
pay tuition when their children 
reach college age. 

In a campaign that has become 
aggressively negative, O'Malley 
appealed to that voter sentiment 
with an August ad that blamed 
Ehrlich for the tuition hikes. On 
his Web site, Ehrlich attempted 
to refute the ad’s contention writ- 
ing. “Martin O’Malley is entitled 
to his own opinions, but not his 
own facts.” 

“On the basis of his record, 
people probably see Ehrlichas less 
supportive [of higher education,” 
Crenson said. “But O’Malley re- 
ally hasn’t given them any sub- 
stantial reason to think things 
are going to get better.” 

The University appears confi- 
dent that it can work with either 
candidate if he is elected. “For 
the past few years we've had the 
support of Governor Ehrlich as 
well as a strong working rela- 
tionship with Mayor O’Malley,” 
Schreiber said. “We are an im- 
portant investment for the state 
of Maryland.” 





In the Oct. 19 issue, Laura Gordon was mistakenly not given 


credit for co-authoring the “Survey ranks sexual health resources 
at JHU” article. 3 


In the Oct. 19 issue, a photo of PJ's Pub was incorrectly attri 
, rib- 
uted to Heather Barbakoff. It was taken by staff photserasbee 


John Berggren. 


The News-Letter regrets these errors. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Announcing. . . 
Kathryn Wasserman Davis 

: 100 Projects for Peace 
100 Projects for Peace is an invitation to all undergraduates to design grassroots proj- 
ects that they will implement during the summer of 2007. A “project for peace” is to be 
worldwide in impact, but may be based in Baltimore or the United States. Creativity, 
Innovation, and entrepreneurship are all that is required! 


Johns Hopkins University is one of 76 institutions in the Davis United World College Schol- 
ars program. Kathryn Wasserman Davis has chosen to celebrate her centennial birth- 
day by committing $1,000,000 for motivated students who want to tryout their own 


Ideas for building peace in the 21st century. 
The most promising and do-able proposals will be selected for submission by a com- 
mittee of JHU deans, faculty, and students. All participating students and/or student 
groups will be invited to take part in a Hopkins Peace Talks retreat and poster session. 
At least one, but not more than three Johns Hopkins proposals will be awarded $10,000 
each by 100 Projects for Peace/Davis-UWC. 


“| want to use my 100th birthday to help young people launch some immediate initia- 
tives -things that they can do during the summer of 2007- that will bring new thinking to 
the prospects of peace in the world.” 

— Kathryn Wasserman Davis 





100 Projects for Peace Campus Contact: 
Bill Tiefenwerth 
Center for Social Concern 
Room 200, Levering Hall 


The deadline for the first screening of Hopkins submissions will be December 15, 2006. 
The final screening will by January 15, 2007. Interested applicants should contact Bill 
at btief@jhu.edu for submission guidelines. 

Online information — www.kwd100projectsforoeace.org 








College Night at the BSO 


Experience the best music in town on an educated budget. 


Voted “Best College Night” by Johns Hopkins University 





Concert tickets start at just $5 a. 
with a Student Pass! » © 
College Nights include a concert and a 

FREE post-concert reception just for you, featuring: 

* Free food and prizes ¢ Drink specials 

* Mixing and mingling with BSO musicians 


Next College Night: 

Mozart Requiem ~ Thur, Nov 2, 8 pm 

Music Director of Lincoln Center’s venerable Mostly Mozart 

Festival, Louis Langrée makes his BSO debut with three F ° d ! 
of Mozart’s most popular late works, including Mozart's in out more. 


Requiem and Clarinet Concerto with Julian Bliss. 


Lee Rae ee ee ae 410.783.8000 or 


- What Will You Choose? baltimoresymphony.org/students 


S for $25 Student Pass ~ Live BSO performances for less 
than the cost of the movies! 
$10 Student Rush ~ Sometimes it does pay to wait until 
the last minute! 
College Nights ~ November 2 and February 23 


eee RETELLING LCC ENE CONCERN nett tN 





Getting Here is Easy ~ Take the Shuttle! 


Accessible and FREE too! The Baltimore Collegetown Shuttle 
will stop at the Meyerhoff on College Nights. Just show your 


for college ID and ride! 


*Service is available to al college students, staff and facuty at participating schools with a valid ID. 


College AERA tal 


© Faculty, check out baltimoresymphony.org/faculty 
Night 





for discounts especially for you! 
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EDITORIAL 
A more secure campus? 


It’s hard to argue with numbers, and this year, 
numbers have been kind to the Homewood Secu- 
rity Department. 

Two years after the University was faced with 
revamping its safety measures following the 
tragic murders of two students, the Security De- 
partment should be congratulated for an impres- 
sive downswing in crime — in 2005, the number 
of reported incidents dropped 60 percent from 
the previous year. 

This decrease sounds more drastic than it 
actually is in the broader context of previous 
annual crime patterns. The unusually high 
crime rate in 2004 (with 704 reported incidents) 
translated into a significant drop when those 
numbers dipped to 275 incidents last year. The 
latest crime rate may simply be a fluctuation in 
numbers that more resembles the rates preced- 
ing 2004. 

Nonetheless, the data is strong enough to indi- 
cate that changes in Hopkins security has indeed 
made a difference. 

Much of the credit goes to the University’s 
dramatic and long-overdue improvement in 
campus security over the past two years. 

In response to the concerns that arose after 
the violent deaths of junior Christopher Elser in 
2004 and senior Linda Trinh in 2005, the Uni- 
versity added $2 million to its annual security 
budget and undertook a series of widespread 
changes which included adding security gates to 
the AMRs, upgrading daily patrols and install- 
ing a state-of-the-art surveillance system. The 


additional funding was an important gesture | 


toward the need for change in campus security 
and spurred a period of transition during which 


administrators and security officials admirably | 


took many suggestions from the student body 
and community. 


Of course the overall effects of these secu- 


rity modifications will be fully evident over 
a longer time span, and a wider range of data 


should figure into evaluations of campus safety | | 


and security. But that the department’s changes 
had immediate effects on the crime rate should 
encourage a sense of optimism regarding the 
future of campus security. 

Despite the positive numbers, there is still 
more work to be done. Off-campus crime re- 


mains a concern for students, particularly those | | 


who live in off-campus apartments and houses 
— a significant aspect of student safety that the 


security department’s annual report neglects to | | 


cover. When nearly half the student body lives 
off-campus, these statistics should be added to 


the annual report to illustrate a more accurate | 


picture of student safety on and off campus. A 
recent spate of break-ins on University Parkway, 


for example, demonstrates that the problem of | | 


off-campus crime persists. 


The University should better inform students | 
of a little-known service offered by the Security | 


Department. Officers can assess the quality of 


security measures at any off-campus residence. | 


This will allow students to more effectively pro- 
tect themselves. 





Higher education bluster 


What is it about education funding that pro- 
vokes more meaningless rhetorical bluster from 
politicians than nearly any other election-year 
issue? Voters in Maryland have been practi- 
cally shouting to their elected representatives 
for months that public education — and that in- 
cludes higher education — is among their great- 
est concerns going into next month’s gubernato- 
rial election. That, combined with the fact that 
funding for higher education takes up nearly 
one-tenth of the state budget, should be enough 
to compel the candidates to stake out innovative 
positions on the matter rather than spout ineffec- 
tual slogans and lob ideological barbs that mean 
virtually nothing. Unfortunately, with the elec- 
tion now less than two weeks away, that has not 
been the case. 

As Democratic candidate Mayor Martin 
O’Malley and Republican Governor Robert Ehl- 
rich take last-minute swipes at each other in a 
race that has, from the start, been saturated with 
vitriol, substantive political discourse on this ur- 
gent matter has been all but nonexistent. All that 
either candidate is willing to say, it seems, is that 
the other is wrong. Neither, however, will tell us 
about what can be done. 

What we do know is that the state’s support 
for education funding has been shaky at best in 
the past several years. Aid programs have, at 


different points in time, gone without sufficient 
funding; Tuitions have skyrocketed and scholar- 
ships have yet to adequately meet the needs of 
the state’s neediest students. And the situation 
will only get worse as the housing boom ends 





and a substantial decrease in revenue from prop- | 
erty taxes forces fresh budget constraints in the | 


coming years. 

So what is each candidate doing? Hurling po- 
litically motivated criticisms that, regardless of 
how legitimate they may seem, do little to ad- 
vance genuine dialogue on an issue that affects 
larger numbers of Marylanders each year. 

And on the one aspect of this debate in which 
the candidates have made their positions some- 
what clear — funding programs that train people 
to do the jobs Maryland needs most — the ways 
in which they disagree are so negligible, it is 
hardly worth parsing the mind-numbing specif- 
ics of each plan. 

The voters of Maryland and the colleges they 
support deserve better than the hot air they’re 
currently getting from these candidates. The elec- 
tion is nearly upon us, but in the remaining time 
we hope the candidates will get around to talk- 
ing more substantively about one of this state’s 
most important issues. If they don’t, it could be 
disastrous for both their political fortunes and 
for the future of higher education in the state. 





Keep the Outdoors open 


We are disappointed to learn that the Uni- 
versity has decided to shut down the Outdoors 
Club (JHOC) without giving the decades-old stu- 
dent organization a chance to defend itself. The 
University, of course, is warranted in its efforts 
to ensure the safety of the students, but it seems 
distinctly unfair to disband a student group on 
the grounds of excessive risk when the Univer- 
sity has not informed the club of any incidents or 
complaints lodged. 

Why would the University allow JHOC to cor- 
rect this problem in 2002 and not 2006? What 
regulations could possibly have changed in the 
course of the last few years? The real reason be- 
hind the forced dissolution of JHOC appears 
to be the University’s desire for a monopoly on 
sponsoring wilderness trips through the Outdoor 
Pursuits program. Outdoor Pursuits’ trips are in- 
expensive, but they attract students to outdoor 
leadership training, which, through the Univer- 
sity, is far from cheap. With JHOC providing free 


excursions, who would sign up with Outdoor 
Pursuits, and how would the University justify 


its high-cost certification program? 
_ JHOC is a storied student organization with 


Ifthe University is concerned about safety on. 


” 


its outings it should hire experienced, certified 
trip-leaders to assist those already involved with 
the Club while allowing its officers to continue 
in their executive capacities. And, if Zook-Fri- 
esen, the director of the Experiential Learning 
program, cannot abide taking responsibility for 
JHOC, then perhaps the University should find 
someone who will or at least clarify the oversight 
situation. 

What concerns us most is the negative prec- 
edent this move might set. If the University can 
shut down one group without providing ade- 
quate explanation, what is to prevent it from do- 
ing so? 

What is more, this situation seems like one 
ripe for compromise. There is no reason Out- 
door Pursuits and JHOC cannot coexist. And if 
the University does intend to negotiate, it should 
nonetheless be ashamed of its tactics. Bullying a 
student group by forcing it to disband and then 
benevolently resurrecting it seems a particularly 
sneaky and pernicious way to treat students. Re- 
gardless of the outcome of this controversy, the 
situation itself should give student groups rea- 
son to be wary of the administration. We'd like 
to think they're on our side, but sometimes, the 
facts suggest otherwise. Pl a ae 
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The News-Letter received no 
letters to the editor this week. 
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Ou couldn't ask for a better 
Statement of the mentality 
that now controls American 
politics than the past few 


weeks’ uproar over the Iraq 
War death toll survey 


searchers at Hopkins’ « 
School of Public He 
why, disregard the 
ligned estimate, and 
methodology. 
According to The Washington Post, this 
project, along with a 2004 effort by the 
Lancet medical journal, are the “only ones 
to estimate mortality in Iraq using scien- 
tific methods.” Though medical research- 
ers in Iraq and America have made few 
objections, it is possible that the numbers 
themselves are flawed. But even if they 
are, the researchers at Bloomberg have 
laid the groundwork for a procedure for 
gauging the effects of modern warfare 
with a rigor and exactitude that is rarely 
practicable anywhere but a biology lab. — 
Now, compare this with the way the 
Bush Administration has confronted 
the delicate problems that followed in 
the wake of “Operation Iraqi Freedom.” 
Nobody really has any idea how George 
W. Bush obtains his personal estimates 
of the death rate, or if there is any meth- 
od other than the kind of guesswork 
that sent 130,000 American soldiers to 
destroy Saddam Hussein’s nonexistent 
WMDs. In contrast, you can go read 
about the details of the Hopkins survey 
on the Bloomberg School’s Web site. 
However, to assume that there is any 
logic behind the way this White House 
conducts policy is to completely misun- 
derstand the way America’s current con- 
servative bloc works. Bush and company 
have never won arguments by provid- 
ing sound proof of their own; they sim- 
ply cast aspersions on the sounder logic 
of their opponents and hope that voters 
will mistake their intellectual bankrupt- 
cy for well-founded disagreement. On 
everything from evolution to the estate 
tax to the war in Iraq, the administration 
has successfully employed this strategy. 
With Iraq teetering on the brink of 
anarchy and America’s forces facing in- 


released by re- 
wn Bloomberg 
alth. To understand 
study’s much-ma- 
take a look at the 
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A right wing competence deft 





creasing casualties and widespread hos- 
tility, it is inconceivable that a competent 
government would settle for anything 
less than the best possible estimate of 
the war's damage. But instead of propos- 
ing solutions, “the Decider” decided to 
repeat his regret that “a lot of innocent 
people have lost their life” in a war that 
need never have happened. 

These tactics are not confined to the 
Iraq War. Last fall I wrote about the intel- 
ligent design controversy and received 
crates of hate mail. The approach of ID 
proponents, like the “researchers” at the 
so-called the Discovery Institute, is not 
to experimentally prove the hand of a 
higher power in biological development. 
Instead, they just criticize evolution and 
write articles loaded with scientific- 
sounding terminology in order to deflect 
attention from a lack of original ideas. 


What these strategies have in com- 
mon, aside from the endorsement of 
hard-line conservatives, is that they pro- 
vide convenient political wedges. A valid 
measure of scientific theory or wartime 
destruction that calls for the acceptance 
of occasionally difficult, but ultimately 
productive, truths is a hard sell. 

It is unlikely that Hopkins will press 
its researchers’ case. The University was 
the top recipient of federal research and 
development aid in 2006 — I have a fun- 
ny feeling that might change if it objects 
to the Bush administration’s public dis- 
missal of its researchers, or even speaks 
out against a presidency known for its 
pathological hatred of dissenting voices. 

Yet in the past, institutions like Hop- 
kins were not silent on the political 
threats to progressive research. This past 
July, President Brody co-signed a state- 


cil 
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ment from the University and Medical 
School praising the Senate’s endorse- 
ment of embryonic stem cell technolo- 
gies opposed by the Bush administra- 
tion. The statement called the Senate’s 
action “a tremendous step forward for 
biomedical research.” The broader intel- 
lectual vacuity of today’s debased con- 
servatism could be addressed with the 
same kind of balanced forcefulness. In 
both politics and top-class research, any 
method that doesn’t aspire to the highest 
accuracy and effectiveness should meet 
with nothing but opposition. 

But not everyone seems to think that 
way: “Needless to say, the President 
is correct. Whatever it was he said.” — 
Donald Rumsfeld. 

—Patrick Kennedy ia a junior history of art 
and Writing Seminars major from Watching, 
NJ. 





he increasing financial plight 

of students applying to medi- 

cal school represents a most 

disconcerting trend. The ar- 

ticle in this week’s News-Let- 
ter discussing the exorbitant fees footed 
by medical school applicants is probably 
a revelation to many students. Yet, the 
many fees appear to be just another el- 
ement of the excessively costly medical 
training process. 

By now, students should know that 
medical school is extreme in its expense 
and, unfortunately, the University is not 
really in a position to do anything about 
it. The Hopkins financial aid program is 
taking appropriate action in helping stu- 
dents secure external sources of aid for 
their application process, but asking the 
University to finance those applications 
would not be reasonable. Hopkins’ finan- 
cial aid money should be directed toward 


Simon Waxman 


Your kingdom for an M.D. 


paying for a student's undergraduate ed- 
ucation, not his or her future ambitions. 
But that doesn’t mean the University 
isn’‘tin a unique position to effect change. 
As one of the world’s premier medical 
institutions, Hopkins could set a trend 
toward not only lower application costs, 
but also the price of medical training. As 
any honest medical school administra- 
tor will attest, the absurdly high cost of 
a medical education is detrimental to the 
practice of medicine. Students leaving 
medical schools with massive debt often 
pursue lucrative specialties in order to 
pay off their loans. While there is obvi- 
ously a demand for good cardiologists 
and neurologists, there is even greater 
need for skilled general care physicians 
in clinics serving those desperately in 
need. But attending to the poor is not 
profitable, and a doctor weighed down 
by tens of thousands of dollars of debt 


might be forced to avoid the field in 
which he or she can do the most good. 
In examining the sharp rise in medi- 
cal training costs in recent years and the 
staggering total price tag, it is difficult to 
avoid the conspiratorial mind-set. Does 
medical school need to be so expensive, 
or do the American Medical Association 
(AMA) and related entities have some 
vested interest? They want the medical 
profession to be a high-paying one and 
forcing students to incur debt puts them 
in a position to demand greater salaries 
when they finally complete their studies. 
The AMA benefits because when doctors 
earn more, they can extract higher dues. 
This is not just idle speculation. 
President Brody, himself a physician, 
has expressed displeasure over the high 
cost of medical education. In a 2003 es- 
say for his Crossroads series (http://www. 
hopkinsmedicine.org/about/Crossroads/) 


Brody wrote, “I postulate that we can 
take several years off the training pe- 
riod and reduce by $100,000 or more 
the net investment needed to fully train 
each physician,” all without reducing 
the quality of the program. Someone is 
profiting from that extra $100,000 and it 
is not the medical student or his or her 
future patients. In fact, that debt is be- 
ing passed along to patients in the form 
of the rising cost of care. 

Despite Brody’s position, the tuition 
at Hopkins Medicine, much like that of 
most other medical schools, remains ri- 
diculously steep. So, pre-med students 
concerned over application costs had 
better be aware: by the time they’re done 
fleecing you at MedU, $5,000 is going to 
seem like a pittance. — 

—Simon Waxman is the editor of the News- 
Letter opinions section. He is a senior inter- 
national studies major from Newton, Mass. 





Schedule changes dont go far enough 


By BROOKE NEVILS 


ast spring, the administration 

announced a big change. Let 

me begin by saying that I ap- 

plaud them for that. Changes 

are scary for universities, es- 
pecially elite ones with brilliant faculty 
who like to do things their way — the 
way they’ve always done them. — 

So, when the administration an- 
nounced that in the Spring of 2008, the 
University would be changing its week- 
ly schedule from the current M/T/W 
and Th/F class schedule to a new, M/ W/ 
F and T/Th class schedule, it knowingly 
angered a great many people. 

Faculty were irritated because they 
were losing four consecutive days to 
work on their research without having 
to teach. Similarly, students were disap- 
pointed to learn they would no longer be 
able to avoid Thursday and Friday class- 
es and enjoy a four-day weekend — or, 
if interning during the semester, spend 

time working off-campus. 

i But the administration made a stron, 

case for the new schedule. _ ay 
The current schedule is highly prob- 

~ Jematic, which is probably why Hopkins 

is one of very few, if not the only, uni- 

-_versities that uses it. It makes it nearly 
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impossible to take classes at either Pea- 
body or the school of Public Health, 
and scheduling conflicts during desir- 
able times are rampant. It’s difficult to 
efficiently schedule classroom spaces, 
while classes held over three consecu- 
tive days do not allow enough time for 
students to complete meaningful as- 
signments before their next meeting. 
These are all good reasons for change, 
and, under the new system, students 
who want to pursue an internship won't 
have a problem. 

But the administration’s primary im- 
petus for change lays in the findings of 
the 2003 Commission on Undergraduate 
Education (CUE). The CUE Report indi- 
cates that compression of the academic 
week into three days is severely detri- 
mental to the social and physical health 
of many undergraduate students. The 
new schedule is intended to relieve aca- 
demic pressure and reduce the “binge- 
learning” that takes place on Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday nights. 

Having recently spent both Saturday 
and Sunday night at the library, I will 


be the first to admit that academic pres- 
sure at Hopkins is out of control. In fact, 
“Thad difficulty finding a seat. Maybe 


this new schedule will help ameliorate 
that, but I doubt it. 
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There seems to be a significant lack 
of understanding by the administration 
and faculty as to what a Hopkins “week- 
end” actually entails. To the administra- 
tion’s chagrin, much student opposition 
to the new schedule has been centered 
on the loss of the four-day weekend. 

But four-day weekends don't really ex- 
ist at Hopkins, since the workweek never 
actually ends. When classes are over, the 
studying begins. If the administration 
and faculty visited the library on Satur- 
day and Sunday, they would find it quite 
full and the Beach largely empty. Having 
Thursdays and Fridays off enables stu- 
dents to spend those days at the library 
and maybe have a whole afternoon to 
themselves during the actual weekend. 

The M/T/W, Th/F schedule may be 
unique to Hopkins, but so is the work- 
load. The academic intensity of Hopkins 
is what differentiates our education from 
that of everyone else, but it also explains 
why many of us are burned out, sleep 
deprived, depressed, stressed, lonely or, 
at the very least, incredibly frustrated by 
the lack of balance in our lifestyles. Re- 
arranging the days we have class will do 
little to correct this. 

But there are many things that would. 
There could very easily be a University- 


reading professors are allowed to assign 
each week — which they should be do- 
ing themselves anyway. This week my 
assignments add up to a midterm, a pa- 
per and 974 pages of reading. Finishing 
all of it would require a miracle, espe- 
cially if | hope to maintain any quality of 
life including eating, sleeping, working 
a job, exercising or socializing. 

Or we could have a standardized mid- 
term period, complete with a reading 
period and examination schedules. Then 
certain other weeks could be designated 
midterm/paper free, such as the ones 
after fall break and Family Weekend. 
As long as we're adjusting the schedule, 
why not have an actual Homecoming 
Week — a parade, some spirit competi- 
tions, a football game and a tailgate? Or, 
at the very least, let us start a week or 
two earlier so we can have some time to 
breathe during the semester. 





I'm glad the administration recog- 


nizes how stressed and pressured stu- 
dents feel academically and that it’s 
willing to make changes to improve the 
lives of its students. 

I just wish it’d make a few more. 





Brooke Nevils is a senior political science 
and Writing Seminars major from St. Louis, 


wide limit on the number of pages of | Mo. 


With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Marc Goldwein 


Problems? Don't 
blame gen-Y 


nstead of focusing on specific in- 

stitutions or topics in American 

politics, this year’s Milton S. Eisen- 

hower Symposium centers on us, 

the college students. “Finding Our 
Voice: The Role of America’s Youth,” is 
the theme, and it has allowed the sym- 
posium to attract a diverse group to dis- 
cuss our generation’s impact on Ameri- 
can Society. 

Unfortunately, instead of examining 
the potential of Generation Y, several of 
MSE'’s speakers have chosen to blame us 
unfairly for the world’s problems. 

Ralph Nader talked about how our 
generation is wasting our time with 
Facebook and Myspace, and “growing up 
corporate” instead of “growing up Civ- 
ic.” We have been unwilling to use our 
voices and actions to promote positive 
change in the world. Instead, we have 
been duped by a system that perpetu- 
ates greed. 

Harry Belafonte was even more criti- 
cal than Nader. He called today’s youth 
hedonistic and lethargic, and argued 
that we are “indifferent to the world.” 
According to Belafonte, our generation 
has “dropped the baton” during the 
handoff in the metaphorical relay to ad- 
vance civil rights. 

I ran track for six years, and | can 
tell Belafonte from experience that it 
takes two to mess up a handoff. Before 
pointing their fingers at today’s youth, 
perhaps he and Nader should take an 
introspective look. The world does not 
look as it does because of our genera- 
tion, but rather because of generations 
past. 

Newt Gingrich understood this when 
he described the baby boomers as a 
‘taking’ generation. “When they were 
young, they demanded the best schools 
... and as they age, they will demand the 
best retirement,” he said. 

The baby boomer generation, and to a 
lesser extent the so-called silent genera- 
tion preceding the baby boomers, domi- 
nate the political, cultural, academic and 
business leadership in the U.S. It is the 
baby boomers who have real decision- 
making power. It is they who should be 
held responsible for the results of their 
actions. 

Iraq, of course, was a major concern 
for both Nader and Belafonte. The war 
is our fault, apparently, because we don’t 
participate in weekly protests and sit-ins. 
It is important to remember, however, 
that it was the baby boom presidents, Bill 
Clinton and George W. Bush, who made 
“Regime Change” the United States’ of- 
ficial policy and ordered and executing 
the invasion of Iraq, respectively. 

The environment is another area of 
concern on which our generation has 
supposedly been complacent. Yet while 
we might over-consume, we can hardly 
be blamed for the pillaging of our natu- 
ral resources or the creation of a petro- 
leum-based economy. At worst, we are 
continuing the practices of our parents. 
And unlike past generations, we under- 
stand the implications of our actions, 
and heavily utilize recycling programs. 
According to a poll from the Council for 
Excellence in Government, adults ages, 
18-34 are the most concerned with clean- 
ing the environment. 

Belafonte believes that today’s youths 
should be ashamed of themselves for 
not continuing the fight for civil rights 
in America. But, our generation is the 
most tolerant in U.S. history. According 
to a Gallup poll, 95 percent of Americans 
ages 18-29 approve of interracial dating. 
Among the silent generation, approval is 
around 45 percent. Younger people also 
tend to be the strongest supporters of ex- 
panding gay rights, according to Gallup. 

And finally, despite Ralph Nader's 
assertion that youth are not civically in- 
volved, those aged 18-25 are just as likely 
as other age cohorts to volunteer “for a 
local charity, community group, local 
school or hospital,” according to an ICM 
Research poll. 

Of course, we must be wary of praise 
as well. At times, we do appear overly 
apathetic and complacent in the face of 
injustice. It is also impossible to predict 
what the future will bring, and how to- 
day’s youth will act when they become 
as powerful as the baby boomers. 

But given this uncertainty, those 
speaking about “The Role of America’s 
Youth” should be encouraging us to fos- 

ter positive leadership, not reprimand- 
ing us for their own mistakes. 

In truth all generations share the 
blame for current difficulties in foreign 
policy, environmental degradation, con- 
tinued prejudice, civic disassociation 
and a host of other problems. However, 
it is we who will be charged with facing 
and fixing these growing concerns. Per- 
haps we should start now. 

—Marc Goldwein is a senior political sci- 
ence and economics major from Merion, Pa. 
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Kerr discusses work on stem cell 


By STEPHEN BERGER 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Noted Hopkins physician-sci- 
entist Douglas Kerr, M.D., Ph.D., 
spoke to Homewood students 
this week about his efforts to use 
stem cells to treat paralysis. The 
lecture was part of the “Conver- 
sations with Medicine” speaker 
series hosted by the Office of Pre- 
Professional Advising and AED, 
the pre-medical honors society. 

“Essentially, paralysis is a 
disconnect between spinal cord 
and muscle,” he explained. A 
variety of disorders can produce 
paralysis, but almost all of them 
do so by leading to the death or 
dy sftunction of motor neurons, 
the population of neurons in the 
spinal cord that activates muscles 
with chemical signals. 

Kerr detailed three major areas 
of paralysis research, all of which 
involve stem cells. Stem cells are 
in an early stage of development, 
so they can divide and mature 
into a broad range of cell types. 
The hope is to use stem cells to 
replace damaged motor neurons 
or other affected cells in the spi- 
nal cord. 

The first area of study con- 


cerns endogenous stem cells, 
which are populations of stem 
cells found naturally in most 


adult tissues. Endogenous stem 
cells can be activated by damage 
to the brain or other organs, and 
can subsequently replace lost tis- 
sue. This process is often seen in 
the brains of stroke patients, and 
accounts for some of their recov- 
ery of function. 

Unfortunately, the endoge- 
nous stem cell pathway is poorly 
understood, and it does not al- 
ways work properly. Many sci- 
entists hope to boost the activity 
of endogenous stem cells instead 
of having to inject new stem cells 
into damaged tissue. Kerr ex- 
plained, “One of the holy grails is 
* to learn why this process doesn’t 
- work better than it does.” 

Some paralyzing diseases, 
such as multiple sclerosis, are 
caused by damage to a class of 
supporting cells called glia. One 
type of glial cell, oligodendro- 
cytes, wrap neurons in an in- 
sulating fatty sheath of myelin, 
' which helps the neurons conduct 
electrical signals faster. Demy- 
' elination of motor neurons can 
dramatically decrease a patient's 
ability to move. 

Treatment of demyelinating 
disorders like multiple sclerosis 
hinges on the ability to renew the 
myelin sheath. Kerr and other 
labs have examined the possibil- 
ity of injecting a special class of 
stem cells into the spinal cord 
to trigger growth of glia when 
endogenous stem cells fail to ac- 
tivate as tissue is damaged or de- 


| 


generates 
stem 
called 
glial restricted 
precursors, 
GRPs, are al- 
ready fated to 
become 


These 


cells, 


or 


oligo- 
dendrocytes or 
another type of 
glial cell. GRPs 
are 

trom 


derived 
the hu- 
man fetus and 
kept in cell cul- 
ture. Studies in 
shiverer mice, 
which lack my- 
elin  through- 
out the nervous 
system, became 
robustly = my- 


elinated and 
regained motor 
function after 
injection with 
GRPs. 

After these 


mouse studies, 
Kerr has begun 
to organize a 
clinical trial to 
test the efficacy 
of GRP thera- 
py in humans 
with transverse 
myelitis. Trans- 
verse mvyelitis 
is a paralyzing 
demyelinating 
disease caused 
by inflammation in a small sec- 
tion of spinal cord. If the GRP 
therapy proves to be effective in 
people, it might eventually be ap- 
plied to a wide range of paralyz- 
ing diseases, including multiple 
sclerosis and spinal cord trauma. 

A third area of inquiry in- 
volves directing embryonic stem 
cells, or ESCs, to develop into 
motor neurons that can then 
be transplanted into the spinal 
cord. “Embryonic stem cells, left 
to their own devices, can form 
cells from cartilage or muscle or 
brain,” Kerr explained. “Tf a par- 
ticular disease, such as diabetes, 
is characterized by widespread 
loss of a particular cell type ... the 
promise of embryonic stem cells 
is to be able to create millions of 
that cell type.” 

Kerr and his laboratory devel- 
oped ESCs into motor neurons 
using a variety of growth fac- 
tors in an artificial culture. When 
muscle cells were added to the 
culture, the axons of the motor 
neurons made contact with them. 
Kerr recalled the surprising re- 
sults. “Under the microscope, in 
front of your eyes, the muscle 
cells started beating.” He added, 
“It’s a little freaky.” 

This experiment was the be- 
ginning of a ground-breaking 
study published over the sum- 


TIPS FOR ENERGY EFFICIENCY 





Last week the Students for 
Environmental Action cel- 
ebrated energy efficiency week, 
during which SEA educated 
students and faculty around the 
Homewood campus about en- 
vironmental concerns and new 
methods of conserving energy. 
The U.S. uses 25 percent of the 
world’s energy resources, and 
most of its energy comes from 
burning coal, the dirtiest energy © 
source. 

Saving a little energy at 
home will tremendously benefit 
the environment and can help 
you save on energy costs as 
well. The following is a compila- 
tion of energy saving strategies 
you can apply in your dorm or 


apartment. = 


General lips ae, 


+ Compact fluorescent bulbs 


use about one-fourth the energy 


of regular incandescent bulbs 
and come in many varieties. 
+ Unplug electrical appliances 
when they're notinuse,as 
ergy 





For ventilation . 

* Close vents in unused rooms. 
+ Use a programmable ther- 
mostat that is set to cool a little 
at night then heat again in the 
morning. 

* Tune up equipment every 
three years. Faulty or leaky 
pipes lose energy quickly, and a 
hole in the system is like a hole 
in your pocket. 

+ Draw curtains or drapes at 
night and in the winter because 
they can trap heat. 

+ Use ceiling or floor fans dur- 
ing the summer to decrease 
demands on the thermostat. 


For water | 


+ Turn the water heater down to _ 


_ 120° F, which should be warm — 





SCIENCE 





mer. When Kerr injected ESC-de- 
rived motor neurons into para- 
lyzed rats, the rats regained their 
ability to walk. “It was the first 
time anyone had rewired part of 
the nervous system,” Kerr said. 
The trick was to treat the rats 
with a series of chemicals that 
caused the transplanted mo- 
tor neurons to grow connect to 
muscle fibers. The growth fac- 
tors were crucial because, “in an 
adult, none of the environmental 
cues are there to act as road signs, 
to tell the neurons where to go.” 
Although Kerr’s discovery re- 
ceived a great deal of press atten- 
tion, including a front-page pro- 
file in the Baltimore Sun, there is 
still a long way to go before the 


s and paralysis 


oS ta 


at AS 





treatment is used in the clinic. 





SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER | 
Kerr speaks to students about several ground-breaking studies that could relieve paralysis using stem cells. 


New vaccine could block HIV 


transmission in breast milk 


By MIGUEL SABOGAL 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


In an attempt to quell the 
AIDS epidemic in Africa, scien- 
tists at Makerere University in 
Uganda have begun working 
with scientists from Hopkins to 
test a promising new AIDS vac- 
cine for children. 

The clinical trials testing out 
the new vaccine, known as AL- 


|| VAC-HIV, are a public health 


landmark. They represent the 


| | first clinical safety trial in Africa 


| of a vaccine to prevent mother- 


to-child transmission of HIV 
through breast feeding. 
Mother-to-child transmission, 
or MTCT, is common in Africa. 
Each year, more than 700,000 
children worldwide are infected 
with HIV by their parents. About 
90 percent of these MTCT infec- 


| tions occur in Africa. Some 15- 


| infected 


| with 50 percent 


of infections 
occurring dur- 
| ing delivery 


| and 33 percent 


It must first be tested in a larger | 


animal, such as a pig, to ensure | 


that they still work despite the 
increased distance the new axons 
must cover, as well as to test their 
safety. If the FDA approves this 
experiment, clinical trials in hu- 
mans with paralyzing disorders 
could begin in a few years. 


Kerr received a Ph.D. in 1993 | 


and an M.D. in 1995, both from 
Thomas Jefferson University in 
Philadelphia. He completed a 
neurology residency at Hopkins, 
and is now an associate professor 
of neurology, immunology and 
microbiology here. He is also di- 
rector of the Transverse Myelitis 
Center at the Hospital. 


| feeding, 





20 percent are 





found that exclusive breast feed- 
ing substantially reduced the 
transmission of HIV from moth- 
er to infant and infant death, as 
compared with partial breast 
feeding. 

The milk produced by mothers 
is high in an antibody called im- 
munoglobulin IgA. A newborn is 
protected against many gut ill- 
nesses that can cause diarrhea or 
widespread infection. 

In the study, infants that were 
introduced to solid foods or ani- 
mal milk within the first three 
months after birth were at a four 
times more likely to contract HIV 
through breast feeding. 

Current recommendations 
from the World Health Organiza- 
tion state that, when replacement 
feeding is possible, HIV-infected 
mothers should avoid breast 
feeding their infant. Otherwise, 
exclusive breast feeding is rec- 

ommended. 





dur- 
ing pregnancy, 


through breast 
ac- 
cording to pub- 
lished studies 


| from UNICEF. 


In order to be infected with 
HIV, blood or bodily fluid con- 
taining HIV from an infected 
person must come into contact 
with the blood of another indi- 
vidual. The mucous membranes 
of the body are a primary route 
for the virus to enter the blood- 
stream in humans. Transmission 
of the virus from the mother to 
the child can occur in the uterus 
during the last weeks of preg- 
nancy or at childbirth. 

Though MTCT through breast 
feeding represents a high risk, 
there is recent evidence support- 
ing the practice. In a study pub- 
lished in the April 29, 2005 issue 
of AIDS, officials at the Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health 
and the University of Zimbabwe 


Researchers estimate 
that the ALVAC-HIV 
vaccine could prevent 
50 percent of Ugan- 
dan child AIDS cases. 


The Ugan- 
dan-led study 
will recruit 50 
infants born to 
HIV-positive 
mothers in the 
capital city of 
Kampala. Pre- 
vious research 
using the vac- 
cine in Ugan- 
dan adults showed it to be safe. 

Current trials in adults of the 
ALVAC-HIV vaccine in Thailand 
are presently being funded by 
the Thai and U.S. governments. 
The study is determining the ef- 
fectiveness of a combination vac- 
cine of ALVAC-HIV with AIDS- 
VAX-B/E in 16,000 participants 
with no history of HIV infection. 

If the Kampala clinical tri- 
als prove effective in reducing 
the chance of infants becom- 
ing infected during breast feed- 
ing, researchers estimate that 
the ALVAC-HIV vaccine could 
prevent 50 percent of Ugandan 
child AIDS cases. Nearly 22,000 
children in Uganda are infected 
with HIV each year. The study is 
expected to near completion in 
mid-2007. 





Kesearch offers hope for muscle aches and pains 


By KELLY GONZALEZ 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“I think I’m paralyzed!” This 
was the major thought in my 
mind the day after I ran my first 
full marathon, the Baltimore Un- 
der Armour marathon on Oct. 14. 
I had trained appropriately and 
felt strong throughout the race. I 
had even qualified for the Boston 
Marathon on my first attempt. 
Little did I know my excitement 
would be followed by muscle 
aches and soreness the following 
morning. 

The soreness I experienced 
was due to microscopic tears 
within the muscle fibers in my 
legs. After completing an in- 
tense workout of any kind these 
tears in the muscle fibers cause 
inflammation and __ soreness. 
Paradoxically, these tears and 
the inflammation that follows 
are part of the process through 
which the muscles becomes 
stronger. 

Skeletal muscles, the ones 
found in arms and legs and at- 
tached to other bones through- 
out the body, allow for voluntary 
movement. On the microscopic 
level, they are organized in long 
strands of parallel muscle fibers. 
Each fiber, in turn, is made of a 
series of fused muscle cells. Al- 
though the fibers are tough, they 
are susceptible to damage. 

While most soreness experi- 
enced after a hard workout is 
minor and disappears after a 
day or so, some muscle strains 
and injuries are very seri- 
ous. When it comes to treating 
muscle injuries, there is scien- 
tific evidence that supports the 
benefits of a four-part approach 
to muscle regeneration that in- 
cludes rest, ice, compression 
and elevation (known by the 
acronym, “RICE”). The goals 
of this treatment are to reduce 
swelling and internal bleeding 
while allowing muscle fibers to 
regenerate. 

. There is a tough balance to 
keep in mind when your mus- 


cles are healing from injuries. 


x 


Blood flow to the muscles is 
higher than that to many other 
parts of the body, due to the 
high oxygen demand in these 
tissues. Increased blood flow to 
the muscle can help carry nutri- 
ents and proteins to the wound 
site, allowing the muscle to re- 
pair itself. However, blood flow 
also causes inflammation, which 
is often painful and can actually 
prolong the healing process if 
unregulated. 

The RICE process helps to 
satisfy both sides of this conun- 
drum. Scientists have found that 
movement immediately after 
muscle injury causes more rapid 
and intense capillary growth 
and helps speed the regenera- 
tion of muscle fibers. Multiple 
experiments have also shown 
that immediate mobilization of 
the injured muscle causes the 
muscle to return to its previ- 











ous level of strength faster. As 
always with muscles, exercise 
is the key to maintaining their 
strength and health. The prob- 
lem with mobilization is that ex- 
perimental studies have shown 
that it can cause a larger connec- 
tive tissue scar, which is suscep- 
tible to additional ruptures and 
may be painful. 

Immobilization of a muscle 
may also have benefits. In mice, 
this immobilization prevents 
excessive scar formation and 
secondary ruptures. Unfortu- 
nately, inactivity of the muscle 
causes atrophy or shrinking of 
the healthy muscle fibers and 
slows the recovery of strength 
in the injured muscle. Therefore, 
muscle immobilization can be 
harmful if continued for more 
than three days, which should 
be enough time for the initial 
soreness to decline. 


MEHLINGER/FILE PHOTO 


Runners in the Baltimore Marathon are susceptible to a variety of muscle injuries. 
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The use of ice on damaged 
muscles causes a decrease in 
blood pooling, called a hemato- 
ma, between the ruptured muscle 
fibers. Compression also reduces 
blood flow to the injured muscle. 
The combination of ice and com- 
pression has been shown to result 
in a three to seven Celsius degree 
decrease in the intramuscular 
temperature and a 50 percent 
reduction in the intramuscular 
blood flow. 

Elevation of an injured limb 
above the level of the heart re- 
sults in a decrease in pressure 
in the limb and subsequently re- 
duces the accumulation of inter- 
stitial fluid, located between cells 
in muscle, 

Stretching is an important 
component of exercise that many 
people forget about. It is vital to 
warm up and stretch before any 
kind of physical activity, because 
the stimulated, warm muscles 
absorb more energy and can 
handle greater force. Stretching 
also increases the elasticity of the 
muscle, making them more likely 
to resist new tears. 

Stretching is not just a warm- 
up activity. After strains or inju- 
ries, stretching is crucial because 
it gradually elongates the con- 
nective tissue scar, which helps 
prevent sudden re-tearing of the 
muscle while healing. 

After not being able to walk 
down stairs for two days, I even- 
tually regained the full range of 
motion in my legs, and my aches 
and soreness soon disappeared. 
The treatment principle of rest, 
ice, compression and elevation 
proved to be effective after my 
26.2 mile adventure, and it left 
me ready to try again. 


Research Assistant _ 
Needed to work from 
your library or home on 

ee or four different 
health related to ics. 


Call: (402) 742-5659 
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Halloween History 


Arthika Chandramohan 


What's in a name? 
Post Roman invasion. and 
fomination of Celtic religion, 
Samhain was granted a Roman- 
ized name. To the Christians, the 
first day of November was All 
paints Day, or All Hallows Day 
the day of All Saints). Thus, Oc- 
tober 31 came to be referred to as 
All Hallows Eve, shortened sub- 
sequently to Halloween. All Hal- 
lows Eve to All-hallow-even to 
Hallowe'en to Halloween! 


A spooky past 
Halloween originated from a 
pagan Celtic tradition practiced on 
the last day of the Celtic calendar, 
Ictober 31. The day symbolized 
three milestones, a farewell to 
summer, hello to winter and a time 
to remember the dead. It was then 
referred to as Samhain, in honor 
of the god of death. Samhain, they 
believed, could control the spirits 
of the dead, to either slumber in a 
peaceful sleep or ravage the world 
of the living on the eve of the new 
year. With the fear of ghosts and 
houls emerging from their tombs 
las the spirits of the dead returned, 
the Celts would. dress in scary 
costumes as witches, ghosts and 
skeletons in order to frighten the 
vil spirits. Thus to truly celebrate 
the Celtic spirit, one must dress in 
ghastly ghoulish garb! 


Colors and Candy! 

Come October 31, a plethora of 
orange and black decorations will 
appear to engulf offices, lawns 
Bvate Meloleyanca\iccrere}l ms (ant barbara aatal 
Halloween has arrived. Many as- 
sume that the orange associated 
with this festivity has to do with 
the welcome of fall as trees appear 
to erupt in flames of red, yellow, 
land yes, orange. In the holiday’s 
original celebration it did, but 

nce again after the Roman inva- 
sion, their harvest festival became 

rhWamalae(ola Cele Mmeoyatatolecis(osammmm Baler 
Idavoms au-(obla(o)at-l ime) (-(ol am-turamme)e-tatsce 
signify the Celtic celebration of 
(eleretgammcbavemdatem Cosenr-taWer-baVoie 

But now to the real question 
lon everyone’s mind: Where does 
the candy fit in? Although most 
children (and some aging teens 
land shameless. adults) would 
leladly participate in what has be- 
come the most commercialized, 
Evatelmdatercmrercrecveaved kan baleCcrci et arate 
pect of Halloween, trick-or-treat- 
ing was not a part of the original 

Celtic day. In fact, the practice of 
trick-or-treating did not appear in 
America until the 20th century! 
PN Tasteltteaemsacmeu-tobls(ovamaceiaaale) (os 
older practices in both Ireland 
land Scotland where children re- 
ceived treats of fruit, apples and 
nuts after impressing neighbors 
with songs, poems, tricks or jokes, 
the concept of begging for forms 
lof food appeared first in England 
where beggars would use the day 
to pervade the town.in search of a 
living soul. The custom also ap- 
pears to have ties to a ninth cen- 
tury custom called “souling,” On 
Nov. 2, All Souls day, early Chris- 
tians walked from village to vil- 
lage beginning for “soul cakes” 
: special squares of bread made 
with currants. How these healthy 
treats transformed to sugary, cal- 
lorie-laden confections, American 
commercialism only knows. 


Fun Facts 

The traditional Halloween 
food is the “Barnbrack,” a cake 
with fortunes baked inside. (The 
hitelanice aia coyaabhatemeele).(3) 

Witches were originally a re- 
vered group of women whose 
name came from the Saxon wica, 
meaning wise one. A fter fast- 
ing and rubbing a “sacred” oint- 
ment upon their FS etabadaten neice acer 
would associate their giddy feel- 
ing with flying. The broom hap- 
pened to be an extra aid for poor 
witches confined to walking, in 
vaulting over streams. 


Jack-O-Lanterns were initially 


ved 


out potatoes or turnips 
vith lights plac Yel tataits(em estima neiee 


> immigration of many lrish af- 


in 
sotato famine in the 1840's, 


4 1 
were not as readily avail 


. a ] | 
le in North America, anda thus 
ad- 


served as an 


gal pump} in 
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largest pumpkin 
| 469 pounds by Larry 


sn of North Cambria, Penn. 
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Your Perspective 


A look at the differences in Latino cultures 


A couple of years ago, maybe about five, a little girl 
walked up to me and asked me if I’m Puerto Rican. 
When I respond why she asked (because I am not), she 
said to me “Oh! Well, you speak Spanish and you're 
tan.” That got me thinking. What does speaking Span- 
ish and being tan have anything to do with me being 
Puerto Rican? This type of stereotyping happens all 
the time because many people believe that all Hispan- 
ics are either Mexican or Puerto Rican. I am here to 
tell those people that their assumption is completely 
unfounded. Latinos are not all the same; we do not all 
come from Mexico or Puerto-Rico (which are beauti- 
ful countries). There are 21 different Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

Yes, we may all speak a common language, but if 
you pay attention, there are different words for saying 
the same thing and each country has its own accent. 
For example a pen may be called lapicero, bolligrafo, vi- 
rome or pluma, depending on where you come from. 
As for the accent, a Puerto Rican and an Argentinean 
sound so different it is impossible to not realize there 
is a difference. The language also crops another ste- 
reotype. As soon as someone starts speaking Span- 
ish, people’s perceptions change. Just because a man 
or a woman speaks Spanish does not mean that they 
cut someone’s lawn or clean someone’s kitchen. This 
weekend, during OLE’s community service day, one 
of our classmates was asked if he worked at Hopkins. 
Apparently, because he spoke Spanish that meant he 
couldn't possibly be a student at JHU. 


Another misperception Hispanics fais food. When 
people think of Latin food, a great majority immediate- 
ly thinks of tortillas and rice with beans. No. Those are 
not the only things out there people! Yes, they are deli- 
cious, but what about everything else? Latino countries 
are located on both sides of the equator which means 
there is a huge diversity in the flora and fauna. The. 
varying dishes each have their own ingredients and 
flavors. Even drinks are different! Ever heard of Mate, 
Orchata or Champiis? Each one of those drinks comes 
from a different country with completely different in- 
gredients and they do not taste alike at all. How about 
Latin dancing? Yes, I know you've heard of it. Lots of 
places use this term to advertise classes in salsa and 
merengue. Do you realize however, how very different 
they are? The steps, the rhythm, the instruments and 
the country of origin are different. There are so many 
styles that the term Latin Music just doesn’t cut it. What 
about bachata, banda, chamame or cueca? 

The funniest thing about all of this is the term 
Latino/Hispanic itself. That is not a term we (Span- 
ish-speaking people living in the U. S.) came up with 
for ourselves. That is an American label. Just another 
example of how American society tries to clump ev- 
erything together. However, through that label we are 
starting to become a driving force in this country. We 
cling proudly to this name because it symbolizes the 
struggles, achievements, hopes and dreams of a people. 
So yes, lam Latina/Hispana, but I am also Paraguayan. 

— Adriana Guido-Rios 


Scary Movies 


Jenny Klein 


What’s Halloween without 
a good scary movie? Whether | 
you like the classic “chase” mov- | 
ies or an intense thriller, these | 
are the best of the best in both 
categories. 


The Old vs. The New 


Jan Lee 


Ingredients for a high-qual- 
ity Halloween mini-movie fest: a 
huge bag of popcorn, pizza and 
a group of easily scared friends. 
Since the quality of horror films, 
in my opinion, has drastically 


| changed in recent decades from 
| actually giving you nightmares 


TOP THREE CULT 
SCARY MOVIES 


3. Texas Chainsaw Massacre (1974) 

True, the chase scenes can be a 
bit hokey at times, but the film 
overall has its moments. Though | 
not as high-tech as the newer | 
version, the documentary-like 
filming makes the original even 
more entertaining. A brother | 
and sister have their friends | 
accompany them to see their 

grandfather’s vandalized grave | 
and end up stranded by the | 
house of Leatherface and his 
cannibal family. It might turn | 
you off of barbecue for a bit, but 
it’s worth it. 


2. Halloween (1978) 
Besides getting over the shock 
that Jamie Lee Curtis actually | 
used to look normal, this movie 
will shock you with suspense as | 
well. A classic thriller, it intro- 
duces baby-sitter stalker Mike | 
Myers, who killed his sister | 
on Halloween years before, es- | 
caped from an insane asylum. 
He begins to follow his younger | 
sister (Jamie Lee Curtis) and her | 
friends. Even if you only see it | 
for the awesome theme song, 
Halloween is a great choice for ... | 
Halloween. 





1. Poltergeist (1982) | 
@yateno) a dateM ofciacssabatoyuce)upeltnit-Me)am 
the 1980s, this classic was writ- 
ten by Steven Spielberg. A fam- | 
ily moves into a new home and | 
feel the presence of poltergeists, | 
who at first play friendly pranks 
on the family but soon begin to | 
terrorize them, particularly the | 
youngest child. Famous for the | 
tagline “They’re here!” and the | 
graphical frightening last scene, | 
this film is d must see on Hal- 
eynyerssae 


| 


to just a lot of blood and gore, 
I picked the best of the classics 
and the actual horror movies 
from the newbies. Stick to the 
script or mix and match. 


Rocky Horror Picture Show (1975) 


Tim Curry in women’s under- 
wear equals horror and hilari- 


| ously fun times in this musical. 


Go to Rockyhorror.com to get the 
participation script and learn 
how to do “The Time Warp” 
step-by-step. 

Carrie (1976) 


This is a prom night gone terri- 
bly wrong. Dirty pillows! 


Psycho (1960) 


Navel shiva stuole aa ecmoncmntian 
REP: 


Texas Chainsaw Massacre (1974) 
Actually, you could watch the 
old or new version (2003). They 
were equally entertaining and 
gory. Texas Chainsaw Massacre: 
The Beginning is in theaters now. 
The Exorcist (1973) 
A classic. ‘Nuff said. 


Nightmare on Elm Street (1984) 


Also a classic, that happens to be 
directed by Hopkins alum Wes 


| Craven. 


Friday the 13th (1980) 


| This movie is the first of many 


TOP THREE NON-STANDARD 
SCARY MOVIES 


3. The Silence of the Lambs (1991) 
Though not the usual scary mov- 
ie, this suspenseful film is a real 
‘davai tes amsbate r-bn} Academy Award 
winning film. An FBI agent is 
trying to save a victim from a 
killer who likes to use the skin of 
his female victims. To do so, she 
must talk to Hannibal Lecter, a 
e-vavablesVitciatomm erat iitcynias att (crmnyiaare) 
knows who she is looking for. 


2. The Shining (1980) 

One of Jack Nicholson’s best per- 
formances, this horror classic is 
famous for a reason. A family 
moves to a deserted hotel for the 
winter while father Jack Torrance 
acts as caretaker. However, the 
house causes Jack to go insane 
while his clairvoyant son Danny 
sees images of what happened 
in the house in the past and the 
future. This movie has great 
effects and lines, including, of 
course, “HERE’S JOHNNY!” 


1. The Exorcist 973 
AVdavelaMdavici ol Ona Wcsucjarervoatcmolelam i: 
was considered to be the scari- 
est movie ever made. By today’s 
standards the film seems a bit 
that, but 
ror of the film hasn’t been lost 


tamer than the hoi 


in over 30 vears young girl 


remratel ap nyeam pprcrannvonmranave Wm aclu gu Tea atl 
resnvere mm puveld ale) mm anaren i htameeynica(elccmra hl 
exorcist, who discovers that her 


] 


daughter is possessed. He and 


evawe)(e(elm oyu (erieralaccrna) ol ma cOmucem are) 
\ pretty 


1970's 


fo) manreme (onntoeyn graphic 


film for the it’s another 


perfect film for Halloween 


Of course, you could always 
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run-ins with the infamous Ja- 
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Scary Movie 1 (2000) or 2 (2001) 


Please do not pass number two 
in this series of horror genre 
parodies. Without the Wayans 
brothers, Scary Movie doesn’t 
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Donnie Darko (2001) 


A psychological . thriller that 
makes you think, think, think 
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American Psycho (2000) 


It should be said that a sexy, se- 
rial killer (played by Christian 
Bale) running around with a 
chainsaw dressed in nothing 
but beaming white tennis shoes 


is my kind of movie. 
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Water polo defeats MIT, Football gels defensive with 10-7 vietory 
gels ready lor Southerns hte 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
impassioned offense, freshman 
utility Reid Fox felt everyone was 
finally coming together. 

“I [really believed] we were 
growing as a team in each game 
we played,” Fox said. 

Coming out of two devastating 
defeats, the Blue Jays flew with a 
new sense of assurance and poise 
into the water, this time facing 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT) in what was 
the championship match. How- 
ever, as Hopkins learned, not all 
of this tourney play was meant to 
be “smooth sailing.” 

“We have always had a riv alry 
with MIT and I think that made 
the difference.” McC reery said. 
“We were quite complacent with 
our first two wins and took MIT 
lightly.” 


While Hopkins has found it- 
self in the Championship game 


since the inaugural Division III 
Eastern Championships in 1990, 
a fierce rivalry between MIT and 
Hopkins water polo erupted from 
their first finals 





being their recent 2000 and 2003 
crowns 

With the Championship won, 
the Blue Jays were granted addi- 
tional honors, as McCreery was 
named the Division III Player of 
the Year, and he along with Hem- 
merle and Davis were named to 
the All-Tournament First Team. 
Additionally, sophomore Goalie 
Chris Hutchens was named to the 
All-Tournament Second Team. 
Hutchens had three saves in the 
Championship final, and shared 
goal time with Junior Mitch Wil- 
liams who also managed to pre- 
vent three goals. 

Marching into the Champion- 
ships, both coaches and players 
had high hopes for the team, re- 
gardless of a two-loss-slump. 

“We planned to win the DIII 
Championships, and now hope 
to be in the top three at South- 
erns, 
said. 

On that note, the Jays are cur- 


Assistant Coach Kai Sung | 


rently gearing up for the presti- | 
gious Southern Championships. | 


Many players 





meeting in 1994. 
This 2006 title game 
signified the eighth 
straight champion- 
ship meeting. 

The MIT match 
marked the first 
time the Blue Jays 
trailed throughout 
this Championship 
series. At the end of 
the first period, the 
team found them- 
selves down 2-3 to the Engineers. 
But resilience is something this 
year’s Jays team has. 

Goals from Hemmerle, Mc- 
Creery (one of his six total for the 
match) and Davis helped carry 
the Jays to a 3-0 run to finish off 
the first half with a 5-4 lead. 

Once again, the Jays came out 
more aggressive in the second 
half. Within the first few min- 
utes of the third and then fourth, 
four more goals from McCreery 
launched the team to a 9-5 lead. 
While the Engineers tried des- 
perately to even the score, there 
was only enough time for one 
goal, settling the final score at 9- 
6. Davis also contributed one of 
the initial goals to the Jays’ final 
score. 

The Blue Jays were held to a 
tighter and lower scoring game, 
but nonetheless pulled out a win. 
The win became the Jays’ 10th 
championship victory. The Engi- 
neers, however, have competed 
successfully at this tournament 
just three times, two of which 


history. 





We are possibly 
the most talented 
team in program 


— JuNior UTILITY 
SEAN McCreery 





feel that this past 
weekend’s_ tour- 
nament is more 
prep work for 
Southerns 
anything else. 


than | 


“T used this | 
weekend to get | 


ready for the big 
weekend that we 
have coming up 


“(Facing Gannon 
University in the first round] we 
need to get really excited for this 
game.” 

Although the Blue Jays have 
already defeated the Knights 
(15-11) once this season, another 
win would automatically qual- 
ify the Blue Jays for the Eastern 
Championships. However, a loss 
would mean that the Blue Jays 
would need to defeat the num- 
ber one seeded team to continue 
their postseason into the Eastern 
Championships. 

“We are possibly the most 
talented team in program his- 


tory,” McCreery said. “We didn’t | 


meet expectations last year in 
this tournament, which has mo- 
tivated us to be more prepared 
this year.” 

Whether motivated by re- 
demption for a previous year’s 
loss, or simply by the success 
of a three-game win streak, the 
Blue Jays will be confident head- 
ing into this weekend’s Southern 
Championships in Lewisburg, 
Penn. 


ahead,” Fox said. | 





By MATTHEW E. MURRAY 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


The Jays’ offense may not be 
old enough, experienced enough, 
and, quite possibly, not even 
good enough. But all that doesn’t 
matter. 

The 
back. 

With a freshman quarterback 
at the helm and a frustrated visit- 
ing team coming in to do battle 
at Homewood field last Saturday, 
the Jays somehow pulled off an 
ugly-looking 10-7 win. 

Giving up only 40 yards of to- 
tal offense for the game (includ- 
ing a 26-yard dash by Muhlen- 
berg quarterback Eric Santagato 
on his first drive) the defense ac- 
crued a season-high four inter- 
ceptions while allowing the few- 
est yards in Hopkins history. In 
fact, the only score of the game 
for the Mules came from their 
linebacker Cameron Ahouse 
who picked off a Jays’ second 
half pass and ran 95-yards to the 
house. 

The Jays walked onto the field 
surely down on their luck con- 
sidering their slim chances for a 
postseason and disappointing 2- 
4 record. Nevertheless, they were 
immediately brought to life by the 
cheers from the loud and overly 
proud crowd of 950 that showed 
up for Parents’ Weekend. 

The game got off a slow start 
with the Mule’s controlling pos- 
session early and often. But once 
the Jays defense got going it never 
stopped, forcing a series of punts 
and errant throws by Santagato 
before the Jays offense scored. 

Hopkins found themselves 
on the board after a long march 
down the field thanks to the leg 
of senior place kicker Ben Scott. 
Freshman quarterback Michael 


Hopkins D_ has their 
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Freshman running back Andrew Kase catches a quick pass on an out route during the Jays 10-7 win over Muhlenberg on Sat. 


Murray had some difficulty find- 
ing his receivers in the red zone 
and eventually had his unit re- 
placed by Scott’s, who helped 
him to convert his three-point 
boot from 20 yards out. 

Scott's field goal was the 40th 
of his career, and it also tied him 
for fifth all-time in Division III 
history. 

The half came to a close with 
the Jays holding a tentative 3-0 
advantage. Granted the team had 
a lead, it was easy to understand 
that the crowd was hungry for a 
Hopkins touchdown. 

The boisterous audience had 
to wait until the end of the third 
quarter to erupt in the jubilation 
of a six-point touchdown. But 
thanks to the undeniable talent 


of Andrew Kase (21 rushes, 103 
yards), Hopkins romped to a 12 
play, 51-yard drive that conclud- 
ed in with a beautiful passing 
score: Murray faked left, looked 
right and then found sopho- 
more fullback Greg Chimera for 
a short TD toss in the middle of 
the end zone. 

From that point on, the Hop- 
kins defense took over. 

Senior defensive end Brian 
Cook was the central catalyst of a 
phenomenal team performance. 
Not only did Cook make six of 
the game’s most crucial tackles 
and record 1.5 sacks, he person- 
ally stopped one of Muhlenberg’s 
last-ditch fourth quarter trick 
plays (a fake punt) by making a 
diving hit, making the Mule’s 


just miss the first down marker. 

Not to be left unmentioned, se- 
nior cornerback Chris Chauvin, 
and junior defensive back Dan 
Reguena both contributed INTs 
to the winning cause. 

The stat line for Muhlenberg is 
unquestionably one of the most 
horrendous looking documents 
ever: 2 first downs, 19 net yards 
rushing, 21 net yards passing, 1.0 
average yards per rush, 5 com- 
pleted passes, 18:36 time of pos- 
session. 

Hopkins, with this past week’s 
victory, improves to a record of 
3-4. Next week, the Jays will be 
headed to Pennsylvania to take 
on conference rival Ursinus in 
the hopes of reaching .500 for the 
first time in 2006. 





I. Hockey's Bender named Offensive Player of the Week 


By EILEEN LILLY and 
MATTHEW MURRAY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Once again, Miller’s “eye” has 
saved the day for Hopkins field 
hockey. 

After seeing junior midfielder 
Sarah Bender rushed across the 
scoring circle, sophomore for- 
ward Emily Miller rocketed a 
pass to her teammate who turned, 
shot and scored what eventually 
proved to be the winning goal in 
a nail-biting 3-2 victory. 

In just 8:34 of play, the Jays 
found themselves losing 0-2. 
Washington College scored first 
courtesy of Amy Spadanuta, who 


M. Soccer: 954:20 minutes of domination 
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since the start of the season. 
Given the fact that members of 
the offense have been shuffled 
around due in large part to inju- 
ries to Moath Hamzeh and Akash 
Naik, the recent cohesion is even 
impressing even the senior mem- 
bers of the team. 

“The offense has been lucky 
to maintain chemistry with 
whatever 11 players are on the 
field,” senior midfielder Trip Nei 
said. “We have had some injuries, 
but other players have been able 
to step up and keep the chemis- 
try there.” 

Although the Jays didn’t score 
the rest of the game, the four ear- 
ly goals were more than enough 
to ensure a victory against Ursi- 
nus, a contingent that is currently 
winless in the Centennial Con- 
ference. To nobody’s surprise, 
the defense shut things down the 
rest of the way. 

Senior goalie Danny Coble, 
with the help of his steady de- 
fense, stopped a total of five 
shots and made all five saves. 

Although it definitely helped 
that much of the game was spent 
in Ursinus’ half of the field, the 
defense did everything it need- 
ed to and managed to post yet 
another shutout. It was Coble’s 

10th shutout in a row and 12th 
for the season. 

» Although the offense was 
certainly the story of this game, 
Coble’s unbelievable season is 


the story of the year for Hopkins’ 


soccer. 


shutout streak to 954:20, the best 
in both Hopkins and Centennial 
Conference history. In addition, 
as long as there are no longer 
qeeks in Division III this sea- 
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The shutout extended Coble’s . 


ee 





Sophomore forward Nicholas Gauna dribbles while looking up field for an open man 


son, Coble’s current mark will 
become a record for NCAA Divi- 
sion III. 

“Danny’s play has been out- 
standing,” Neil said. He contin- 
ued, adding, “It’s very difficult 
for a keeper to make huge saves 
when he doesn’t see much action 
because of such a strong defense. 
His ability to maintain focus and 
consistency the entire 90 minutes 
has been a huge part of our suc- 
cess.” 

Even though there’s always the 
chance of a goal against even the 
best of goalies, the combination 
of the shutouts and the increased 
scoring has proven to be quite a 
powerful mix. 

In the team’s last three games, 
the Jays have scored eight goals, 
twice as many as the team scored 
in its previous four games 

At this point in the season, 
with only one more regular 
season game to play (the team 
hosted Washington College last 
night, which was too late for 
_ this edition) and the conference 


hy 


championship still up for grabs, 
it is essential that Hopkins not 
relent on either the offensive or 
defensive side of the ball. 

This will be of great impor- 
tance when the team travels this 
Saturday to Franklin & Marshall, 
the rival school that sponsors the 
team that is tied with Hopkins 
for first place. 

The Jays know the game won't 
be easy, given both the unfriend- 
ly setting and the high stakes 
that will be on the line. 

“We have a long way to go,” 
Head Coach Matt Smith said. 
“The final game of the season is 
going to be very difficult. Frank- 
lin & Marshall is a very good 
team, and it’s a very difficult 
place to play in.” 

Still, nobody is complaining 
these days, especially with the 
offense racking up the goals and 
the defense stopping all the shots 
en route to one victory after an- 
other. 

In other words, it’s just win- 
ning as usual. 





sunk the first goal after a blocked 
shot only 1:26 into the game. Af- 
ter the score, the Shorewomen 
continued to gain momentum. 

About seven minutes later, 
Ally Simons passed the ball for- 
ward to Molly Gavin for their 
second goal. The Jays were un- 
able to break the Shorewomen’s 
defense until 24:12 when sopho- 
more midfielder Leah Horton 
broke away from her defender 
and zipped the ball to Bender 
who buried the ball in the net for 
Hopkins’ first point. 

The Blue Jays and Shorewom- 
en would battle back and forth 
for the remainder of the half, but 
Hopkins entered half-time trail- 
ing by one goal. The beginning 
of the second half started out 
much like the first had, with each 
side struggling to create offen- 
sive opportunities. Then, at the 
62:01 mark, Bender struck again, 
this time off of a forward pass 
from sophomore forward Adair 
Landy. 

The tie was broken in a matter 
of seconds, 30 to be exact. Sopho- 
more midfielder Emily Miller 
got the ball by Washington’s 
goal. Miller’s always keen sense 
of vision caught sight of a wide- 
open Sarah Bender, who quickly 
turned Miller’s perceptive pass 
into the game's difference-mak- 
er. The goal was Bender’s third 
of the game as her hat trick was 
enough for the Lady Jays to snag 
the win. Senior goalie Dayna 
Eng played the entire game and 
had eight saves. 

Eng is now only five saves 
short of tying Missi Schafhauser 
(1999-2002) for fifth in all time 
career saves. Although it was a 
close game, the Blue Jays had five 
more shots on goal and six more 
penalty corners than Washington 
College. 

“We have to step up our game 
and play smart to win,” said ju- 
nior forward Megan Maguire. “At 
this point in the season when we 
play tough teams it comes down 
to who wants it more.” 

Energized from their narrow 
victory over Washington Col- 
lege, the Lady Jays headed back 
to Homewood Field to play Bryn 
Mawr on Senior Night. The 
game began with all five of Hop- 
kins’ seniors being escorted by 
their families onto the field, and a 
brief but emotional commentary 
on their contribution to the team 
during the past four years. 

After the celebration conclud- 
ed, the Blue Jays took the field 
ready to play for the win. The 
Blue Jays immediately showed 
themselves to be the better team 
that night, man-handling Bryn 


Mawr, 6-0. Bender scored the 
first goal of the game at 15:59 off 
of an assist from Landy. 

The Jays did not stop scoring 
for the remainder of the game. 
Two notable goals were senior 
captain Amy Soergel’s, which 
came courtesy of a Bender pass, 
and freshman midfielder Gabi 
Henn’s, which went in only after 
she had capitalized on an initial 
miss. Before the teams broke for 
halftime, the Jays secured a seem- 
ingly insurmountable 3-0 lead. 

Miller, Landy, and sophomore 
forward Katie Wong each scored 
a goal during the second half of 
play, as Bender gained two more 
assists in the process. The Hop- 
kins’ defense applied the finish- 
ing touches by shutting down 
Bryn Mawr’s offense. In fact, the 
defense played so well, Eng wasn’t 
even granted the chance to save a 
goal before being ceremoniously 
pulled in the second half. Fresh- 
man goalie Sophia Tieu made the 
most of her playing time by con- 
verting three saves. 


Senior midfielder Amy Soergel doesn’t quit on the ball as the Jays battle McDaniel, 
' 
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Although sometimes statistics 
can be deceiving this line is not: 
Hopkins out shot Bryn Mawr 
25 to 3, totaling an astounding 
twenty-six penalty corners. 

Hopkins now resides in sec- 
ond place in the Centennial 
Conference with a 7-1 record. 
The team, overall, has a record 
of 11-5. Hopkins has two regu- 
lar season games remaining, the 
first of which is against a peren- 
nially tough McDaniel team. 
According to some players, the 
game will be a good gage as to 
how well the team will fare dur- 
ing their potential postseason 
competitions. 

“McDaniel is pretty evenly 
matched with us,” sophomore 
forward Katie Wong said. 

Maguire could not help but 
concur with Wong. 

“This week will be a good 
challenge for us,” McGuire said. 
“Both McDaniel and Ursinus are 
traditionally strong teams and 
we will have to fight hard to get 


a win.” 
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last week, have both made the 
best of their time off the be 
their first year here 
Head Coach Leo Weil has noted 
that he has no problem playing 
the freshmen girls on his team, 
trusting them to get the job done 
in any situation. 

“Kate and Ashley have both 
worked very hard, with not 
much reward as far as play- 
ing time goes. It’s to their credit 
that they both stepped up when 
called upon, and have earned 
more time,” Weil said. 

After Dunn’s goal, the Jays 
had a 4-1 lead with 40 minutes 
left to play, which was more than 
enough for the strong Hopkins 
defense to hold off McDaniel. De- 
spite their best efforts, the Green 
Terror would only manage one 
more goal from forward Sarah 
Wallace. 

“I thought that our team came 
out very strong against McDaniel 
from the beginning. The offen- 
sive momentum at the beginning 
of both halves was the key to the 
win and gave us a bit of breath- 
ing room on defense,” Hamilton 
said. 

With two big games ahead of 
them, the pressure will be on the 
Jays. They will be facing a feisty 
Dickinson team that has definite- 
ly given Hopkins some trouble, 
but yet is still trying to claw its 
way into playoffs. 
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Senior defender Lindsay Kimura clears the ball as two Ursinus forwards look on. Hopkins won the tight Sept. 30 game, 1-0 . 


“I know that there has been 
quite a bit of rivalry with Dickin- 
son for a long time,” Dunn said. 
“I have definitely felt that we 
get pumped up a lot more for all 
games, not just the big games and 
we just enjoy going out there and 
playing the best possible soccer 
we can.” 

From a realistic standpoint, if 
the Jays claim a victory against 
Dickinson, their goal of attain- 


ing an undefeated conference 
record should be in the bag. The 
Lady Jays have marched all over 
their last opponent, Franklin & 
Marshall, in recent years. But 
that doesn’t mean they’re not 
working as hard as ever, fine- 
tuning their playoff-bound ma- 
chine. 

“I think we need to cut down 
on some of the mistakes we have 
been making all over the field 


ATHLETE OF THE- WEEK 


SEAN MCCREERY, WATER POLO 





McCreery know 


By MARY DOMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Junior water polo player Sean 
McCreery usually has a rare mo- 
ment of silence during the many 
times he imagines himself as a 
fish. 

“T would definitely be a great 
white shark. Then I could really 
[expletive] [expletive] up,” Mc- 
Creery said. 

This week, McCreery scored 
two-thirds of the Blue Jays’ goals 
against MIT. After the game, he 
was named the Division III Play- 
er of the Year for the second con- 
secutive time. Recently, he was 
awarded with the Southern-East 
Player of the Week. He also leads 
the team in goals and is one the 
Jays’ captains. 

If that is how intense McCre- 
ery can be in human form, how 
much scarier could he be in the 
pool as a great white? 

McCreery has worked hard 
to earn his awards, and he’s not 
afraid to say so himself. After 
spending the off-season lifting 
weights and playing with what 
he calls “[Division I] dirty play- 
ers,” McCreery said he’s not in 
the least bit shocked about his 

' personal accomplishments thus 
far this year. 

“’m not really surprised that I 
got D-III player of the year again,” 
McCreery said. 

His teammates happen to feel 
the same way. 


Dad 





ae 




















everything. Is that cocky?” Mc- 
Creery said. 

Even if McCreery is a bit over- 
confident, he does concede to the 
fact that he has had a harder time 
scoring in 2006. 

“Now that the other teams 
know who I am, they’ve put me 
up against their best defenses,” 
McCreery said. “Each goal I make 
means more to me.” 

After being on the swim team 
for “way too long,” McCreery 





“Sean's a dropped the 
tad bit con- backstroke and 
ceited and VITAL pee on 9s 
reall arro- eggbeater a 
Saar junior STATISTICS water polo term 

; 2 for treading wa- 
goalie An : : g 
drew MclIam- Year: Junior ter). 
many _ said. Major: Public Health McCreery 


“After every 
game, he tells 
me he’s the 
best player.” 

“But he is a 
hard worker.” 

So far Mc- 
Creery has 
scored a 
whopping 68 goals. 

“Sixty-eight? I'm pretty sure 
it’s 69. They probably got the stats 
wrong again,” McCreery said. 

Even though he is 14 goals (13, 
according to him) shy of the team 
record, McCreery isn’t too wor- 
ried about breaking the mark. 
For one, McCreery set the record 
himself during the 2005 season. 
Plus, the Jays still have the South- 
ern Championships this weekend 
for him to catch up. 

- Whether or not he is actually 
able to surpass his record from 
last year, McCreery can take 
solace in knowing that he has 
vastly improved from his overall 
performance during last year’s 
season. 

“Ym 
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Position: 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Named top player in Divi- 
sion III two years in a row, 
led Jays to ECAC title. 


basically strong at 


or 





started his rule 
over the sport 
when he joined 
his middle school 
water polo team. 

He decided to 
play in college 
because he loves 
the game, but 
lest we forget, McCreery loves 
being the shark in a pool of min- 
nows just as much. 

“It didn’t hurt that I dominated 
in high school,” McCreery said. 

This California native also 
enjoys water polo “because you 
get to be outdoors and get a good 
tan.” 


Utility 


Am I more arrogant than the 


other athletes of the week?” Mc- 
Creery asked. He then decided 
to “shout out to Alex Bond. He 
passed it to me every time I 
scored.” 


Even though the Great White _ 


Shark doesn’t have much of a tan 
here in Baltimore, he hasn't lost 
his love of the game. 

“You can't hate something 
you're good at,” McCreery said. 
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As far as his third year at Hop- 
kins is concerned, he claims to 
have remained in school mainly 
because of the endearing rela- 
tionships he has with his polo 
buddies. But, surprisingly, he 
also claims to attend the school 
for the world-class education he 
receives on a daily basis. 

“My teammates are the reason 
I'm still at this school,” McCreery 
said. “[But I’m also here] for the 
education or whatever, you know 
... yada, yada, yada.” 

Although McCreery is con- 
cerned with his personal goals, 
he is simultaneously and genu- 
inely interested in the Hopkins 
water polo team as a whole. 
‘For example, one of McCreery’s 
wishes is to be more helpful dur- 
ing the off-season. 

“T want to use my knowledge 
to help the team mature,” McCre- 
ery said. 

Besides aiming to assist the 
Jays in their maturation process, 
McCreery also plans to beat his 
current max bench press of 280 
as well as work on the form and 
quickness of his eggbeater. 

“If you have a bad eggbeater, 
you stink.” 

The majority of Great White 
sharks live around South Africa, 


which have led to goals,” Weil 
said. “We haven't been punished 
for the most part during the reg- 
ular season, but the margin of 
error will be much smaller in the 
postseason.” 


Though it has not been an | 


issue during the regular sea- 
son, the Jays’ offense has had 


trouble, in certain games, capi- | 
talizing on their goal scoring | 
opportunities. This will be criti- | 


cal, especially in tournament 


_ play where strong defenses will 


§ he’s the best in Division IIT 





where they spend most of the 


day hunting for smaller sharks, 
turtles, dolphins, seals, sea lions 
and other fish. 

McCreery, on the other hand, 
prefers “wasting time in 109” (his 
apartment), eating brown sugar 
pop-tarts, watching Entourage 
and spending time with his girl- 
friend Amanda. : 

Though it may appear that 
Sean McCreery and a Great 
White shark aren't really alike 
at all, they do have one thing in 
common: both of them simply 
devour their prey. 


keep the number of shots taken 
to a minimum. In games against 
tough teams, the Hopkins de- 
fense has done an exceptional 
job holding down the opposing 
offense to a few lucky goals, but 


the Jays still need the offensive | 


support of their own to comple- 
ment. Luckily the team still has 
time to further improve, as they 


| | have been from one game to the 
| | next all season long. 
The girls will look to close 

| | this 2006 season the way they 


intended from the start as they 


| | face Dickinson on the road Tues- 


day evening and host Franklin & 


Marshall at 1 p.m. on Saturday | 
| | afternoon. 


BE SViRi TED 


Strengthen university-neighborhood relations 
and show a kid a good time 


Cheer Our Blue Jays 


All 
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| play in the fourth game, taking 
| leads of 10-6 and 13-7 and extend- 


ing it to 17-8 and 28-13. 

Sophomore opposite Kim 
Jackanich, who had 13 kills and 
five digs, was a key contributor 
to the victory. Kay added 26 digs 
while Eisen led the way serving 
with five aces to go along with 12 
digs. 

“We're playing better lately,” 
Pennewill said. “We are serving 
better, passing better and our ball 
control has been much better.” 

The Blue Jays easily won at 
Washington College, sweeping 


| the Shorewomen last Wednes- 


day. Hopkins got a much-need- 


| ed strong performance from 


outside hitter Natalia Fijalkows- 
ki. The junior tallied a double- 


| double, with 13 kills and 11 
| digs. Senior outside hitter Laura 
| Carrihill added 14 kills, while 


sophomore setter Amanda Lew- 


ULS TOC. PLAYER FOUL T.0.L 


Fijalkowski's HH digs, 13 
| kills lead Jays to victory 


is had 44 assists. 

The Jays are faced with a dif- 
ficult task from this point out. 
Standing at 4-4, Hopkins will 
need a lot of help from other Cen- 
tennial Conference opponents to 
make the playoffs. The top five 
teams advance to the playoffs, 
and as of last Saturday, Hopkins 
stood on the outside looking in. 
The team, however, is not rat- 
tled. 

‘It is frustrating, obviously, 
to not control our own destiny,” 
Kay said. “We do know we still 
control the last two matches, 
however, and, knowing that, we 
need to win these two to ensure 
we do all we can.” 

The Jays resume their bid for a 
playoff position on Wednesday at 
home, against McDaniel [Editor’s 
note: The results of this game were 
not available at press time.] before 
finishing their season Saturday 
at Ursinus. 
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Senior Laura Carrihill and freshman Alexandra Zenoff leap for a kill vs. Bryn Mawr. 


BE FRIENDLY, 


(You do know how to have fun, right?) 


Join JHU students, faculty and staff, 
and students, their parents/guardians, and teachers 


from six area elementary and middie schools 


Blue Jay Football vs. Hampden-Sydney College | | 


= 
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Sophomore utility Peter Davis gathers all of his strength to hurl the ball toward the Navy goal in an early season loss. The Jays have since regrouped to win/the ECACs. 


Water polo fourpeats as ECAC champs 


Sean McCreery is named Division III Player of the Year as the Jays defeat rival MIT to earn Hopkins’ 10th ECAC championship 


By ARTHIKA 
CHANDRAMOHAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Rebounding from two recent 
losses and a losing record of 10- 
12, the Blue Jays soared into the 
Division III Eastern Champion- 
ships held at 
Penn State 
Behrend Col- 
lege in Erie, 
Penn. moti- | 
vated to win. 

The Blue Jays headed into the 
Championships seeded first, and 
set to face fifth seed Connecticut 








College in the first round, and 
then fourth seed and home team, 
Penn State Behrend College in 
the second. According to Assis- 
tant Coach Kai Sung, the team’s 
Division III ranking suffered a 
drop to third after a few close 
losses, but all teams ahead of the 
Blue Jays are located on the West 
Coast. Thus, the team headed 
into the championships as a dis- 
tinct favorite to win their fourth 
title in a row and 10th overall. 
Living up to expectations, 
Hopkins plowed through their 
first two rounds, defeating both 
the Camels and Lions with mar- 


gins of 11 and 14 goals respec- 
tively. 

Facing Connecticut College, 
the Blue Jays swam as if under no 
pressure and began with an ag- 
gressive first half. From the get- 
go, the Jays came out swinging. 
Banking home the first two goals 
of the match were utilities junior 
Chris Hemmerle and sophomore 
Peter Davis. Although the Cam- 
els attempted to keep the game 
close, Hopkins swam away with 
a 9-3 lead at the half. 

But the Jays’ adamant play 
was even more visible during the 
second half as they managed to 


Coble drops goose egg on Ursinus College 


By MIKE GLENWICK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In his classic album Reason- 
able Doubt, Jay-Z rapped of “poli- 
tics as usual.” Fill in “winning” 
for “politics” and track two of 
Jay-Z’s first 
album might 
just be the 
most fitting f 
theme song 
for Hopkins’ 
men’s soccer team this year. 

Continuing a string of victo- 
ries that dates back five weeks, the 
Blue Jays ran all over the Ursinus 
Bears on Saturday, dominating 





Junior midfielder Ben McAbee muscles his way in capitalizing off of a late tu 








them by a score of 4-0. The win 
put Hopkins at 15-1-0 overall and 
7-0-0 in the Centennial Confer- 
ence. The win also extended the 
team’s current winning streak to 
11 games. 

The win was enough to keep 
the team fairly high in the na- 
tional rankings, as Hopkins re- 
mained 11th overall and second 
in the Mid-Atlantic region, be- 
hind only Messiah. 

Unlike many of the team’s ear- 
lier games in the season, the Hop- 
kins offense got going quickly 
against Ursinus. From the onset, 
the team seemed especially in- 
tent on scoring early and often. 


HOTO 


rover. 








The onslaught began in the 
fourth minute as freshman mid- 
fielder Max Venker scored his 
fourth goal of the season. Even 
more importantly, this appeared 
to provide the impetus for the 
trio of goals that would soon fol- 
low. 

Junior co-captain Ben McA- 
bee got the assist on the first Blue 
Jay goal, giving him a team-high 
24 points (nine goals and six as- 
sists). 

Only eight minutes later, 
freshman forward Nick Kosik 
got on the board for his fifth 
goal of the year, putting Hop- 
kins up 2-0. McAbee soon fol- 
lowed with a goal of his own, 
and sophomore defender Ethan 
Mulligan finished the scoring 
rout with Hopkins’ fourth goal. 
All three goals were unassist- 
ed. 

More noteworthy than the 
total number of goals, however, 
was the fact that the four scores 
came in a very short span. Mul- 
ligan’s goal occurred in the 20th 


_ minute of the first half, making it 


four Jays goals in fewer than 17 
minutes. 

Those goals reflect how the 
team’s midfielders and forwards 
have come together a great deal 

CONTINUED ON Pace A10 





score six more goals. It was this | 
demoralizing scoring spree team | 


that essentially ended the game, 
15-4 in favor of the Jays. When 
it was all said and done, junior 
utility Sean McCreery was re- 
sponsible for four goals, Davis 


for three and freshman defense | 


James Neuwirth for two. 
The team’s morale was under- 
standably high after the crush- 
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Dip You Know? 


Suspicious smudge aside, Detroit Tigers 
Starting pitcher Kenny Rogers is having 
an historic postseason. At 19 days shy of 
42, he's the oldest pitcher ever to win a 
World Series game, and his 23 consecu 
tive scoreless postseason innings put him 
four innings behind Christy Mathewson’s 
all-time record of 27 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


Swimming vs. F&M 11 a.m. 
W. Soccer vs.F &M 1 p.m. 


Volleyball’s pair of wins 
keeps playoll hopes alive 


By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


This volleyball season hasn’t 
gone as planned, but that doesn’t 
mean the Jays want to see it end 
early. 

For at least one more week, 
the team kept their slim play- 
off hopes alive, easily defeating 
Washington College (30-23, 30-24, 
30-27) and Bryn Mawr (30-16, 26- 
30, 30-21, 30-14) last Wednesday 
and Saturday. The Blue Jays ran 
their record to 13-12 overall and 
fought back to .500 in Centennial 
Conference play at 4-4. 

The Jays hosted local rivals 
Bryn Mawr in a conference 
match last Saturday. From early 
on, the fans in Goldfarb Gym- 
nasium were treated to an ener- 
getic and enthusiastic Blue Jay 
team. Ina way that hasn’t been 
seen previously this season, 
Hopkins was passing, serving 


_ and putting away balls. The Jays 
| dominated in game one, taking 
| it 30-16. 


But in a performance emblem- 
atic of the entire Blue Jay season, 
once they gained momentum 
from game one, they were unable 
to hold it in game two. From the 
first point, Hopkins trailed, go- 


| ing down 4-0 to start the game. 
| All of the optimistic adjectives 
| from game one were reversed, 





ing victory over Connecticut | 


as they moved into the second | 
round against Penn State Beh- | 


rend College only hours later. 
The Blue Jays’ offensive feroc- 
ity only increased as the games 
proceeded. Not once did Hop- 
kins trail, and after ending the 
half at 7-4, it turned up the fire 


to score 11 completely unan- | 


swered goals in the second half. 


Although the Lions managed | 


to save 11 potential goals, they 
maintained a 62 percent scoring 
rate compared to Penn-Behrend’s 
pathetic 44 percent. After this 
game of intense defense and 
CONTINUED ON Pace A10 
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and Bryn Mawr took the momen- 
tum and the game from Hopkins. 
Head Coach Scott Pennewill and 
his captains have been trying to 
find ways to avoid this momen- 
tum swing. 

“We've been working on it 
in practice. We set up situations 
where our team has to perform,” 
Pennewill said. “Our situation 
today was a little different, be- 
cause usually we are performing 
outside of our game plan. Today, 
we were in our game plan — we 
just weren’t making hits.” 

After an easy first game, it 
could have simply beena letdown 
game, as two of the tri-captains 
— senior libero Lizzie Kay and 
senior outside hitter Adri Eisen 
— suggested. 

“We have to learn not to un- 
derestimate any team,” Eisen 
said. “We have to learn from our 
success and use it as we move 
along.” 

Luckily for Hopkins, they 
got the loss out of their system. 
The Jays regained momentum 
after their second game mis- 
cues, never trailing in the third 
or fourth games of the match. 
Hopkins came out quickly in the 
third game, taking leads of 15-10 
and 17-12, before finally putting 
away their opponents. Hopkins 
was able to keep up their solid 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A11 
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Senior outside hitter Laura Carrihill spikes in the direction of leaping Owl blockers. 





W. Soccer one win shy of Centennial sweep 


By ALEXANDER IP 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It may be men’s soccer getting 
all the attention with their shut- 
out streak, 
but their fe- 
male coun- 
terparts are 
not-so-qui- 
etly enjoying 
quite a season 
of their own. The unstoppable 
force that is the women’s soccer 
team rolled along to another con- 
ference victory against the Mc- 
Daniel Green Terror by a score of 
4-2, extending their current win 
streak to five games. 

The team is currently sporting 
an outstanding season record of 
13-2. If the Lady Jays avoid losing 
the last two games of the season, 
this will mark the first time the 


McDaniel 2 
Hopkins 4 





team will have ever gone unde- 
feated in the Centennial Con- 
ference. The girls have already 
secured homefield advantage 
during the conference tourna- 
ment. 

The Blue Jay offense looked 
like they played more consis- 
tently on Wednesday against 
the Green Terror than in previ- 
ous games in the season. The 
Jays scored early in the first and 
second period and tapered off 
slightly after. But at least they got 
away from the trend of produc- 
ing their offensive outbursts only 
after halftime. 

In just the second minute of 
play, senior midfielder Kaitlin 
Giannetti sent the ball from the 
corner to freshman forward Kate 
Dunn, who planted it in the net 
for her first career goal as a Blue 


Jay. 





Football makes most of 
Parents’ Weekend 


In front of a rancous crowd on 
Saturday, the inspired Jays willed 
their way to a 10-7 victory in an 
ugly-looking defensive battle in 
which Muhlenberg accumulated 
a mere 40 yards. Page A10. 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
One confident shark 


Cocky? Yes. Boastful? No 
doubt. Just damn good? Hell yes. 
Junior utility Sean McCreery can 
certainly talk the talk. But as our 
Athlete of the Week, he can also 
walk the walk. Page A11. 





Miller, Bender lead field 
hockey to key win 


Thanks to sophomore forward 
Emily Miller and Junior midfield- 
er Sarah Bender, the Lady Jays are 
flying right through their confer- 
ence competition after their re- 
cent success. Page A10. 


“Tt felt so good, like scoring a 
goal so early would set the mo- 
mentum for a great game and 
hopefully bring many more goals 
from my teammates or myself,” 
Dunn said. 

She was right. 

It didn’t take long for the girls 
to solidify the lead as Giannetti 
scored a point of her own less 
than three minutes later, as ju- 
nior defender Cassandra Vogel 
delivered the ball to Giannetti in 
front of the goal. 

That would be all the offense 
the Jays produced until after 
halftime. The Terror collected 
themselves and got aggressive as 
they began to mount a comeback. 
Junior goalie Kerry Hamilton un- 
characteristically let a tough shot 
by McDaniel defender Kelly Neel 
slip past her later in the first pe- 
riod. 

Whatever hope the Green 
Terror had of taking the lead 
quickly slipped away as the Jays 
regrouped at the half. In the 
fourth minute of the second pe- 
riod, Giannetti found the back 
of the net again, taking the sta- 
tus of team high-scorer with 10 
goals this season. A minute lat- 
er, Dunn put McDaniel behind 
by three points as she scored her 
second goal of the night, again 
off a corner kick. 

In an upperclassmen-dominat- 
ed roster, Dunn, as well as fresh- 
men forward Ashley Sutherland 

Continuep on Pace All 
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Mixing passion, angst and technical mastery over their instruments, bands Be- 
tween the Buried and Me and Norma Jean brought chaos to the Recher Theatre 


By ZACH GOODMAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“We're not the most exciting band in 
the world,” Paul Waggoner, guitarist of the 
North Carolina progressive metal outfit Be- 
tween the Buried and Me, said. 

When I sat down to talk to the band be- 
fore their Oct. 17 show at the Recher The- 
atre, they were at ease, leaning back in 
plush dressing room couches while crew 
members shuttled in and out of the room. Is 
this the usual routine before a show? 

“Yeah, just a lot of sitting around, and at 
the last. minute, we chug a red bull,” Wag- 
goner said. 

An hour after talking to BIBAM, I 
spoke with drummer Daniel Davison, 
who had to evict a couple of pre-show 
video gamers from the back of the tour 
bus so we could speak in peace. He, too, 
sat back and spoke with unforeseen calm 


about the tour, the band’s and genre’s 
popularity, religion and many other top- 
ics. Do these guys really play in metal 
bands? 

Then I saw them on stage. 

Between the Buried and Me, the second 
to last band to play, flew out of the gate 
with blistering speed, opening with one of 
their most unrelentingly heavy tracks. The 
guitarists blazed through dissonant and 
oddly-metered riffs punctuated by com- 
plex and melodic arpeggios, all set against 
Rogers’ throaty, brutal scream. The band 
has found a mix of stunning technique and 
unabashed toughness that makes for an 
awesome live spectacle. They even sparked 
a giant, crowd-wide sing-along when they 
covered Queen’s “Bicycle Race,” a song ap- 
pearing on The Anatomy Of..., the band’s vir- 
tuoso cover album. The Red Bull must have 
done the trick. 
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Puoto Essay 


The 2006 Redbull 
Flugtag was held in 
our very own Balmo’ 
this past Saturday, and 
we captured the mad- 
ness for those who 
missed out, BI2 








ARTS 


From reviews of Short- 
bus and Marie Antoinette 
to the Freshman 
One Acts, Arts has 
the scoop on all the 
culture you need to 
know about, B6 





Focus 


It’s Halloween again, 
so dust off those old 
skeleton masks and 
sexy nurse costumes, 
and check out all the 
fun activities to par- 
take in, B2 
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Stay safe while trick-or-treating in Baltimore Spooky Halloween spirits 


By LAUREN STRELEC 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Halloween is scary time. As 
children plan their costumes, 
selecting the perfectly hideous 
werewolf outfit, princess tiara 
or Superman cape, parents may 
have other worries. 

As kids all over Baltimore 
are surely fantasizing of run- 
ning through the streets gather- 
ing candy, Halloween evening 
is a potentially frightening time 
for parents concerned with the 
safety of their little ghost or 
goblin. 

While the prospect of cos- 
tumed children ringing strang- 
ers’ doorbells at night warrants 
concern (regardless of locale) 
when carried out in a city com- 
munity, these concerns become 
fears. 

To address the safety issues of 
Halloween, there are numerous 
festivities in and around Balti- 
more City to ensure a safe holi- 
day. 

No child should have to forfeit 
the excitement of trick-or-treat- 
ing. To cut out the “stranger” 
factor and questionable candy in 
this activity, a number of local 
venues will serve as “neighbor- 
hoods” this Monday. 

In participating malls and 
shopping centers, children and 
families will be able to walk 
around, collecting candy from 
different shops, and enjoy holi- 
day entertainment. 

Mondawmin Mall, for exam- 
ple, is hosting a “Trunk-or-Treat” 
event, free to families and chil- 
dren. 

On Halloween night, from 
6 to 8 p.m., kids will be able to 
gather treats from trunks of pro- 
motional cars throughout the 
mall. 

A magic show will provide 
the tricks, from a center stage, at 
7 p.m. Indoor activities such as 
this ensure a safe, not to mention 
warm, environment. Creative 
parents interested in ensuring 
a safe trick-or-treating environ- 
ment can also keep the festivities 
at home. 

With minimal advance plan- 








Kids like these can head to participating malls and other local venues to “trick-or-treat” in a safer 


ning, neighbors can get together 
in one home setting up candy 
stations in different rooms. For 
larger groups, this idea can be 
expanded to multiple “safe” 
homes. 

Halloween night is, for older 
children, the main event of the 
holiday. Young- 
er children find 
more excitement 
in the days lead- 
ing up to Hal- 
loween. Elemen- 
tary school-age 
kids will find 
fun in all sorts of 
activities lead- 
ing up to the big 
day. 

Costumes 
and pumpkins, 
being a major 
symbolic _ part 
of the holiday 
means that Hal- 
loween _ prepa- 
ration tends to 


require a lot of brainstorming on 
behalf of kids 
In the months leading up to 
Halloween, kids can be encour- 
aged to decide on a costume 
early. 
This 


decision allows time 


enough to avoid an over-picked 





ea 
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Every child loves to get candy treats on Halloween night. 


Decorate the dorms for Halloween 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Every Halloween, Hopkins 
students flee the Homewood 
campus, or at least their dorms, 
for celebrations elsewhere. 

Dorms like the AMRs, known 

_as the most sociable campus 
housing, don’t even get into the 
Halloween spirit. 

There are few, if any decora- 





COURTESY OF KIMBERLY KING 
Skeletons make a great Halloween decoration, and are cheap. 


tions, and a student who went 
“trick-or-treating” door-to-door 
would be viewed as mentally 
unstable, or at the very least as 
slightly odd. 

While the Griffin house of 
AMR II did plan a Saw party last 
year, where the film could be en- 
joyed while stuffing down candy, 
that was pretty much the extent 
of the Halloween partying going 
on there. 

Why not 
trysomething 
different fora 
change this 
year, and in- 
stead of go- 
ing to one of 
the nearby 
malls for 
your candy 
fix — or risk- 
ing a Kit-Kat 
with a razor 
instead of a 
wafer — just 


go down the 
hall? 

At least 
until late- 


night Halloween partying at 
Fell’s Point gets underway. 

This year, consider decorat- 
ing the AMRs or other Univer- 
sity dorms with paper skeletons, 
fake cobwebs (as if there aren’t 
enough real ones already!) and 
carved pumpkins. 

If you want a holiday atmo- 
sphere but don’t want to lay 
down the cash, consider discuss- 
ing it with your Residential Ad- 
visors, who may have a budget 
available. 

If everyone gets involved, 
then students would actually 
be able to go door-to-door and 
maybe even get some candy out 
of it from the kid who just got a 
large care package he can’t pos- 
sibly hope to consume on his 
own. 

And it doesn’t have to end 
there. 

Students could eshew the 
nearby malls and Fell’s Point en- 
tirely, and instead opt for a Hal- 
loween dinner in their dorm’s 
common room. 

After all, burning the pump- 
kin pie is half the fun. 
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environment than the streets. 


costume selection, or for more 


kids), the hours needed to sew 
costumes by hand. 

Armed with jack-o’-lanterns 
and costumes, smaller kids may 
be content attending costume 
parades or contests. Parents can 
look into hosting these events at 
their child’s school. 

Book readings at local book 
stores or libraries and parties at 
community centers are also a 
safe alternative to trick-or-treat- 
ing. 

Age appropriate haunted 
houses and scary movies are an- 
other great idea. To avoid night- 
mares, make certain to research 
ahead of time and assess the 
“terror-factor” of these activi- 
ties. 

And don’t forget about the 
classic trip to a pumpkin patch, 
complete with hayrides and can- 
dy, which is a great opportunity 
for family-time and tradition. 

Families in Baltimore should 
be cautious this Halloween, but 
with some foresight the night can 
be scary and safe. 





By ROCKY CHENG 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Even when throwing a Hal- 
loween party or enjoying Fell’s 


| Point with that loaded Gatorade 


bottle in tow, most dudes have 
one thing on their minds. 
That’s why it’s imperative to 


| concoct a brew strong enough to 


floor that naughty witch or kinky 
she-devil. So put away those kegs 
and that 20-inch funnel — this 
holiday calls for something more 
devious. The “beast” might be ter- 
rifying in real life, but it’s not what 
Saint Hallows had in mind. 

Jell-O shots, the staple of most 


| fraternity revelries, are perfect for 


this night; the slimier and run- 
nier the more appropriate. When 


| building a mixed drink, Hallow- 
| een generally allows a more liberal 
| use of Kalhua or sweet and sour to 


mask the potency of the liquor. 
Also remember a shipment 
of dry ice, because that cauldron 
needs to bubble for effect. Be 
careful though: If Professor Klein 
taught you anything it’s that dry 
ice, or crystallized carbon diox- 


| ide, is not a roofie. Never use it in 
artistically-inclined parents (or | 





individual glasses because some- 
body will end up with a third-de- 


, to help get your freak on 


gree burn. 

Here’s one of my favorite recj- 
pes — this one’s best served with 
a trio of naughty witches stirring 
the cauldron: two liters of Moun- 
tain Dew or lemon-lime soda, one 
pacakge blue Kool-Aid (prepared), 
one bottle of bodka, dry ice. 

Fill the cauldron with soda 
and slowly add Kool-Aid until 
the desired color is reached, then 
add vodka and stir. Place in dry 
ice right before serving, and re- 
stock when necessary. 

When it comes to the basics, 
nothing beats a classic “Zombie.” 
Impress the pussycat-spandex off 
that Loyola girl with this potent 
mix: 1.0 oz. light (60-90 proof) rum, 
0.5 oz. creme de almond, 0.5 oz. 
triple sec, 1.5 oz sweet and sour, 
1.5 oz. orange juice and 0.5 oz. 151- 
proof rum. 

Shake all the ingredients ex- 
cept the 151-proof with ice and 
strain into a Collins glass over ice 
cubes. Float the stronger rum on 
top, and garnish with a cherry or 
a mint sprig. 

As with all things alcoholic, 
drink responsibly. When make- 
up comes off in the morning, you 
just might be downright horrified 

with what's underneath. 


TOASTY PUMPKIN SEEDS | 





If jack-o’-lantern carving isn’t your thing, 


tasty and delicious treat! 
1. Preheat oven to 300°F. 


2. ‘Gut’ 
innards. 


try baking this 


your pumpkin, separating seeds from the slimy pumpkin 


3. Place seeds in a colander, and rinse to remove remnants of 


pumpkin flesh. 


4. Spread seeds thinly on a baking sheet, and sprinkle with salt, 


(Optional: Coat seeds with thin layer of vegetable oil) 


5, Bake seeds for approximately one hour while mixing fre- 


quently. 


6. When seeds become golden brown and toasty, remove them 


from the oven and let stand 


until cool. 


Enjoy your homemade Halloween treat! 





Gel fresh pumpkins straight from the patch 


Check out these nearby pumpkin 
patches for some Halloween fun! 


Clark’s Elioak Farm 

In addition to plump pump- 
kins, Clark’s also has extra-large 
pumpkins and gourds for sale. 
They’re open seven days a week 
until Nov. 5, from 10 a.m. until 
4 p.m. each day. Their telephone 
number is (410) 730-4049. 


Larriland Farm 

Larriland Farm gets in the 
Halloween spirit each year, deco- 
rating with “ghosts and goblins 
to delight and scare you,” accord- 
ing to their Web site, http://www. 
pickyourown.com. You can also 
take a wagon ride that stops at a 
field of thousands of pumpkins, 
where you can pick your own 
and bring it home with you, to 
turn into a jack-o-lantern or a de- 
licious pumpkin pie — or both! 
Call (410) 489-7034 for more infor- 
mation. 


Spring Meadow Farms 

Open Monday through Sunday, 
Spring Meadow Farms currently 
offers pumpkin picking opportu- 
nites. Call (410) 374-9380 for more 
information. 
Baugher’s 

In addi- 
tion to apple 
picking, you 
can find 
the perfect 
pumpkin at 
Baugher’s. 
Visit every 
Saturday or 
Sunday from 
10 am. to 5 
p-m. to get 
the pump- 
kin of your 
choice. 

Baugher’s 
is located at 
1236 Baugh- 
er a Rae in 
Westmin- 


ster. 

Formoreinformationon Baugh- 
er’s, call the Farm at (410) 848-5541. 
You can also visit their Web site at 
http:/www.baughers.com. 
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ia es, I do be- 
lieve Lanvin’s 

spring collec- 

tion of 1986 is 

quite analo- 


ea to how the fashion house 
is expressing itself currently,” 
observed one averagely dressed 
woman shopping with a friend 
in Virginia. 

To which the companion re- 
plied, “I know only that Gucci, 
too, is tracing their roots with 
its 85th Anniversary bags, and I 
don’t particularly care for it.” 

Overhearing the conversa- 
tion of these women as they 
browsed the racks at Neiman 
Marcus, I experienced an epiph- 
any of sorts: Just as an individ- 
ual can be educated in history 
or proficient in French, so too, 
is fashion subject to erudition 
— an elite following of “fashion 
academia.” 

Much like there is a distinction 
between a red wine enthusiast 
and a connoisseur of the grape, 
or a reader of English literature 
and a studied professional, such 
is the case for fashion. 

Essentially, being “fashion- 
able” is quite different from be- 
ing educated in fashion. Any 
Tom, Dick or Harriet can wear 
Chanel, but very few can speak 
the language of the true “sarto- 
rialist.” 

To be “well read” in fash- 
ion is to actively follow the 
industry by studying its past, 
present and future. Those who 
adopt the discipline — usually 
a leisure-time pursuit, but more 
commonly becoming an actual 
discipline — come to see cloth- 
ing as far more than cloth but 
rather as a genuine art form, a 
historic relic and 
profound social 
commentary. 

This may be 
surprising to the 
cynic who views 
fashion as frivo- 
lous and insignif- 
icant; such judg- 
ment neglects to 
account for the 
cultural relevancy 
of clothing. 

If one were to 
assess the over- 
arching political 
and societal atmosphere of the 
U.S. or Europe through analysis 
of the clothing styles of various 
eras, much could be discerned. 
After all, fashion is a reflection 
of the times. 

During Puritanical Ameri- 
ca, clothing was mainly black 
and austere. The high-necked 
dresses worn by women and 
the restrictive suits of the men 
reflected the overall social at- 
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You may want to look like Kate Mass, but just buying designer clothes won't make you fashionable. You'll have to try harder. 


mosphere of the time. The 
clothing’s austerity is indica- 
tive of a distrustful, oppressed 
and ashamed population — one 
not comfortable in its new sur- 
roundings and severance from 
Great Britain. 

Conversely, during the reign 
of King Louis XIV, the confi- 
dence of the king and his court 
was conveyed in 
volumes. Wom- 
en’s decadent 
gowns were gild- 
ed in gold lame 
and corsets that 
prominently dis- 
played their dé- 
colletage, mak- 
ing sexuality a 
mainstay in the 
fabric of fashion 
and society. 

And then 
there were the 
“flappers” of the 
Roaring 1920s, who sparked con- 
troversy with their racy short 
skirts and served as precursors 
to the forthcoming women’s 
liberation movements. With in- 
creasing rights for women came 
the more outspoken “look at 
me” attire. 

Fashion is quite sociological, 
and it can tell us much about a 
population, its values and its pol- 
itics — Cliffs Notes in aesthetic 
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Interested in joining the elite 
ranks of the “fashion literati?” 
Here are some of the most 
straight-forward, comprehen- 
sive guides to help you better 
understand the wide world of 
fashion: 


1) http:/www.style.com: This 
is the fashionista’s bible, cre- 
ated by the masterminds be- 
hind Vogue and W magazines. 
The site has constantly updated 
trend reports, and full coverage 
— with pictorials and reviews 
— of every recent fashion show 
from Milan, Paris, New York and 
London. : 
‘It also has an archives section 
that highlights the catwalk and 
its trends over the past 10 years 
and longer. There are also some 
amazing __ behind-the-scenes 
| photos of the hottest fashion 
parties. ; 
2) _http:/www.hollywoodrag. 
com: While this is not a fash- 
ion-focused Web site, it has the 
- most extensive number of pa- 
-parazzi photographs I've come 
- across ae 


3) —_ http:/\www.men.style.com: 
This is the premier site for guys 
who are truly interested in fash- 
ion for fashion’s sake — i.e. 
for those who don't just “like” 
clothes, but “love” them. 

This site is affiliated with GQ 
and Details magazines. Any guy 
who wants a basic run-down 
of what fashion means for men 
these days should check it out. 


4) Chanel: A Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Arts Publication. This 
is a beautiful coffee table book 
that traces the history of one of 
the fashion world’s most prolific 
designers and most influential 
visionary. 

The book is stunning — from 
the interview with designer Karl 
Lagerfeld to the breathtaking 
photos of some of Chanel's fin- 
est couture. 


5) 20th Century Fashion: 100 
Years of Style by Decade and 
Designer, in association with 
Vogue, by Linda Watson: This 
is a must-have for the novice 
fashion guru, as it devotes at 
least one page to every major 
and minor designer in the in- 


ustry. | OER ge 
‘It’s relevant, snappy and 


those : provides a basic knowledge of 


clothing and accessories, with 


gto a focus on their original inspira- 








form. 

Today, though, many confuse 
the difference between “being 
fashionable” and “fashion knowl- 
edgeable.” 

On the Hopkins campus alone, 
I observe an increasing num- 
ber of male and female students 
who, to most, would be described 
as “fashionable.” They wear more 
expensive brands like True Reli- 
gion, Seven jeans and Juicy, and 
carry nylon Prada bags. And yes, 
dressing more “upscale” does set 
these individuals apart from the 
students who sport Abercrombie, 
Gap and more conventional la- 
bels. The former are supposedly 
“into fashion,” while the latter 
are not. 

But in my experience both at 
Hopkins and elsewhere, many 
of those knowledgeable about 
fashion, the industry and its his- 
tory have not a single piece of 
designer clothing in their clos- 
ets, but could tell you the fab- 
rics favored by Halston and the 
life and times of Alexander Mc- 
Queen. 

Conversely, those who “buy 
nice brands” oftentimes only do 
so to project an image of wealth 
or to achieve greater status, but 
know nothing about the design- 
ers they wear or what their gar- 
ments seek to communicate. 

Frequently, these “label 
whores” without a clue receive 
the moniker of “style guru,” 
while the plain-dresser with a 
plethora of real knowledge goes 
unnoticed. 

As the true fashion intellectu- 
al knows, beautiful clothing has 
nothing to do with brand names, 





but rather the craftsmanship of | 


the garment and its social mes- 
sage. 

So just as purchasing a histo- 
ry book does not make one a his- 
torian, simply buying designer 
clothing does not make a person 
fashionable. As the two women 
shopping at Neiman’s made 
blissfully clear to me, fashion 
is a learned discipline, as intri- 
cate and comprehensive as any 
other. 


Are you 
male, 
SEXY, 
and 

willing 
to write? 


Features is looking 
for a male sex col- 
umnist. If interested, 
please e-mail 
JHU Features@ 
hotmail.com 


with your french iries? 


hat is it about 


surprises that 
everyone loves? 
When I was 


little, the great- 
est surprise I ever received was 
a trip to Disney World. Anyone 
who knows me and my un- 
healthy obsession with the theme 
park understands the importance 


| of that memory. Now grown, my 


taste for surprises has become a 
bit more adult. Though I still like 
little things such as flowers in my 
room when I come home from 
school or coffee from a friend 
while studying in the library, 
very few things can compare to 
spontaneous sex. 

It breaks up the monotony 


| of everyday life. Your daily rou- 


ie, > | | off, locking the 
COURTESY OF HTTP://DIGILANDER.LIBEROIT | 





tine is jolted and enlivened. That 
truly is the key behind spontane- 
ous sex. Sex can easily get bor- 
ing. The worst 
is when it settles 
into a schedule. 
It’s unsatisfying 
to be caught ina 
routine of turn- 
ing the lights 


remov- 
clothes, 
with minimal 
foreplay fol- 
lowed by seven 
short minutes in 
heaven. Sex be- 
comes mechani- 
cal without passion. Nothing is 
worse than perfunctory hook- 
ups. 

Both guys and girls agree that 
unexpected sex is hot. It elimi- 
nates the burden of initiating sex 
on your partner, which is a plus 
with guys who usually have to 
work hard for their reward. Be- 
coming a victim to your partner’s 
uncontrollable urges is sexy. It’s 
fun to lose control and have the 


door, 


ing 





| other person be the boss. If you're 


the person initiating the hook up, 
it is just as pleasurable to be in 
charge and have a kinky sense of 
power over your partner. 
Spontaneity, both sexually 
and non-sexually, is important 
ina relationship. The downfall of 


| many relationships is repetitive- 


ness. Break up the routine of Sub- 
way for dinner by going down- 
town or Everybody Loves Raymond 
reruns with an indie movie at the 
Charles Theatre. The relationship 
is really struggling when sex be- 
comes boring and predictable. It’s 
time to change things up before 
your partner looks for something 
new. 

A quick warning: surprise sex 
is not always appropriate. Don’t 
be stunned if you are turned 
down once ina blue moon. Be con- 
siderate when planning a sneak 
attack on your partner. Having 
your REM cycle interrupted by 
your partner's roaming hands 
is not romantic, so don’t wake 
your partner up at 3 a.m. to get 
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frisky. Make sure your partner 
is comfortable in his surround- 
ings. Some public places, such as 
taxicabs, are not always the best 
places to become intimate. If he is 
trying to focus on something im- 
portant, like writing his paper or 
the World Cup game, don’t inter- 
rupt him. Or at least wait for the 
commercials. 

The importance of surprise sex 
lies in using force; the thrill exists 
in the manipulation of power. 
The initiator gets off from satis- 
fying their partner and releasing 
their sexual urges while the vic- 
tim enjoys the pleasures of being 
dominated. Don’t be afraid to get 
a little rough, pinning the person 
to the wall, bed, couch, lab bench, 
etc. You'll drive your partner wild 
by preventing them from doing 
any work. The restrained sexual 
energy will soon explode as your 
partner takes 
over intensify- 
ing the action 
even more. 
Losing your in- 
hibitions and 
surrendering to 
animal instincts 
is a satisfying 
experience. 

Planning 
spontaneous 
sex attacks is 
not difficult, but 
it requires tim- 
ing. One of the 
best moments to surprise your 
partner is in the shower. After 
just returning from a run in the 
humidity of July weather, you’re 
dying to shower before dinner. 
You're reaching for the shampoo 
when the shower curtain opens 
and suddenly you're not alone 
anymore. Sex in the shower is 
one of the greatest pleasures in 
life. It’s relaxing, sensual and ex- 
citing. It’s even better to begin in 
the shower and then progress to 
the bedroom. 

Another opportunity to sur- 
prise your partner can be found 
in the daily routine. For exam- 
ple: Every Tuesday you're tired 
and overworked with class, lab 
and studying at the library. Your 
only motivation is the new epi- 
sode of Nip/Tuck, which you rou- 
tinely watch with your partner 
before heading back down to C- 
level. You enter their apartment 
and instead of the expected 
quick peck on the lips, you melt 
into a passionate lustful kiss. 
In the end, you both lie in bed 
watching TV. Nothing is better 
than watching Nip/Tuck naked 
and satisfied. 

Be creative with your timing 
and look for any opportunity. 
Make a move while waiting for 
laundry to finish or dinner to 
heat up. Throw the boring sched- 
ule out the window and be spon- 
taneous. The more random you 
make it, the more electrifying it 
will be. 





JHU Applied Physics Laboratory critical for nation’s defense 


By FRANCESCA PERETTI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins has grown into one 
of the leading research univer- 
sities in the nation with several 
divisions of research hard at 
work, but one that many may 
not know about is the Applied 
Physics Laboratory. This non- 
profit division is located in Lau- 
rel, Md. and was established in 
1942 to further war efforts after 
the Pearl Harbor attack. Essen- 
tial to the nation’s research and 
development in space science, 
the APL works on over 400 pro- 
grams intended to help resolve 
crucial challenges presented to 
the U.S. 

The APL employs 4,050 en- 
gineers and scientists who have 
met their elite standards and re- 
quirements. With $680 million 
in annual funds, the institution 
is sponsored by civilians as well 
as central government agencies, 
mainly those that focus on se- 
curity. In particular, the APL 
provides long-term technology 
resources, including air and mis- 
sile defense and strategic sys- 
tems, for the Department of De- 
fense. However, some programs 
have been recently developed in 





COURTESY OF HTTP;//WWW.SHOK ABO.COM 
The JHU APL played an integral role in the development of the Hubble Telescope. 


correlation to specific govern- 
ment agencies, such as National 
Security Space and Homeland 
Protection. 

The APL has several areas 
of expertise that allow for the 
development and _ launching 
of missiles. In fact, other than 
NASA, the APL is the only in- 
stitution where a missile can be 
launched. Working rigorously 
for the Department of Defense, 
the APL focuses on improving 


the operational capabilities of 
national Air and Missile De- 
fense. Systems have been devel- 
oped to defend against threaten- 
ing cruise and ballistic missiles. 
The APL works to equip U.S. 
military forces with optimum 
levels of defense. In order to 
achieve this goal, the institution 
researches, engineers and tests 
existing as well as future air de- 
fense systems and equipment. 
The core goal of the APL was in- 


stituted upon its establishment: 
“to make critical contributions 
today — and tomorrow.” 

Specifically, the APL has 
worked over time to develop top 
of the line missiles for the U.S. 
Navy, including the renowned 
surface-to-air missile. The sci- 
entists and engineers of the APL 
approach challenges through a 
problem-solving method. They 
distinguish and analyze needs, 
develop equipment relative to 
the problem and then produce 
and execute the equipment after 
testing. The APL always keeps 
economical aspirations while 
looking to maximize perfor- 
mance and minimize cost. Other 
areas of focus within the APL 
include biomedicine, homeland 
protection, and undersea war- 
fare. 

The Johns Hopkins Applied 
Physics Laboratory was estab- 
lished in order to further tech- 
nological advancement within 
both civilian and government 
agencies. The core goal involves 
that of protecting and securing 
the nation. Leave it to Hopkins to 
assist the government with that 
task. To learn more, visit the Hop- 
kins Applied Physics lab Web site 
at: http://www.jhuapl.edu. 
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Speaking the “Bawlmer” way 


By DREW LEFKOF 


The Johns Llopkins News-Let 
ter 

While vacationing with her 
family in Florida last spring 
Christen Cromwell finally be- 


came aware of her sel#described 


from the city, when I was getting 
Said 
‘But then, I started to gaina sense 
of appreciation for the different 


ready to enter college,” he 


neighborhoods, culture and peo- 
ple that I met. Even though I’m a 
New Yorker, I began to dey elopa 
sense of pride for Baltimore.” 


Growing up in Gardenville, 
on the eastern edge of the city- 
line, Cromwell said that much 
of the differences in dialect are 
tied to racial and socioeconomic 
factors. She said that South and 
West Baltimore, home to poorer 
neighborhoods like Cherry Hill, 
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heavy Balti- Cromwell tend to emphasize a mixture of 


more accent similarly add- Ebonics. 
Ifinallyno- **.. the city’s slang is ed that while “The west and south side of 
ticed the thick- ‘J ; the different Baltimore tend be like the areas 


ness of my own 
accent when | 
Was sitting by 
the pool and a 


lady in passing 


really much different 
from the rest of Marv- 
land.” 


— SOPHOMORE CHRISTEN 


neighborhoods 
of the Balti- 
more city have 
their ow n dis- 
tinctive flair, 





asked about the city as a 
my home- CROMWELL whole remains 
town,” Crom- distinctively 
well, a sopho- separate from 
more, said. “So, the rest of the 
I probably said Baltimore maybe state. 


different times and she 
looked at me like she had no idea 
of what I was saying.” 


[he popularized and often 


five 


parodied dialect, known as part 
of the “Hon culture,” is most of- 
ten heard in the Hamden or its 
neighboring Canton neighbor- 
hoods. According to an online 
Bawlamerese lexicon, words 
conventionally heard as “sink” 
or “forward” become “zink” or 
“tord” when translated into the 
Baltimore tongue. 

Eric Roberts, a junior, said that 
he first noticed the distinctive na- 
ture of the “Hon culture” while 
walking through The Avenue in 
Hamden, towards Angelo’s Piz- 
Za. 

“As much as it is a dialect, the 
popularized Hon culture, identi- 
fied with residents of Hamden, 
tend to also have a certain aspect 
of toughness inherent to their 
collective persona,” Roberts said. 
“I remember getting ready to or- 
der at Angelo’s and the waitress 
would say, ‘What are ya having, 
hon?’ It really is a very distinctive 
personality, as well as a dialect.” 

Roberts, a Staten Island na- 
tive, said that he initially didn’t 
expect much from Baltimore, but 
became quickly enchanted with 
the culture and composition of 
the city. 

“Initially, I didn’t expect much 


“ELECTRIF 


~JIM EMERSON, RogerEbert.com 





“I remember talking to a 
friend from Montgomery County 
and | told her that I was really 
‘smashed’ because I was hungry,” 
she said. “When I said that, she 
just looked at me funny because 
apparently it would have meant I 
just had sex. From there, I began 
to notice how the city’s slang is 
really much different from the 
rest of Maryland.” 


Yh 


eee gs 
Ww} 


i 


portrayed in The Wire,” Cromwell 
said. “The people tend to sound 
more like the inhabitants of an- 
other poorer area like Harlem. 
You will words like ‘yo’ or other 


common terms more often, as op- | | 


posed to hearing what you might 
in Hamden.” 

She said that she can some- 
times voluntarily speak without 
the Baltimore twang, but she ac- 
knowledged that it is impossible 
to completely shake the accent. 

“Even with many of my 
friends, they can leave and go to 
college out of state, but you can al- 
ways hear a tinge of Bawlmarese 
in their speech,” she said. “It re- 
ally is something that stays with 


you for life. No matter where you | 


go, people will be able to identify 
you with the city of Baltimore.” 
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Hampdenites are notorious for having very strong Baltimorean accents and vocab. 
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The Office of Admissions offers daily student-led campus tours through the Blue Key Society for prospective college students. 


By SARAH ADDISON 


The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


While most Hopkins students 
think little about the college ap- 
plication process they once had 
to go through, some become 
deeply involved in representing 


| the University to current high 


school students seeking admit- 


| tance. 





Whether it’s by joining the 


| | Blue Key Society (who give walk 


ing tours around campus), or by 
working behind-the-scenes in 
the Admissions Office, many un- 
dergraduates are intent on leav- 
ing a positive impression on pro- 
spective students. It is debated 
that Admissions Representatives 
have the single most impact on 
our visitors. 

The job of an Admissions 
Representative (AR) might seem 
cut and dry. They are upper- 
classmen responsible for hold- 
ing on-campus interviews with 
prospective students. Each AR 
has his own style, set of ques- 
tions they typically ask and rea- 
sons for joining this elite admis- 
sions group. 

William Pennant, a senior 
neuroscience major from Con- 
necticut, knew he wanted to 
become an AR even before his 
college experience had begun. 
He got his first inside look at 
the admissions process while 
serving as multicultural stu- 
dent volunteers, which caused 
William to decide in his junior 
year of high school, after his 
Hopkins interview, that he had 
be an AR. 

In one of the current rooms 
he uses to interview prospective 
freshmen, Pennant remembers 
feeling an immediate connec- 
tion with his interviewer. “My 
interview ceased to be an inter- 
view once the young lady that 
was my AR said she was a neu- 


roscience major and | told her | 
also wanted to study that,” says 
Pennant. 

Now as the interviewer, Pen- 
nant loves it because he has the 
opportunity to meet people he 
normally would not ever speak 





Admissions Rep tells of his tales 


interviews. For his last question, 
he always asks, based on your 
personal experience and moral 
values, why do you think the 
chicken crossed the road? Pen- 
nant likes asking this because 
people never expect him to Say 

that, they are 





with from all 
around the 
world and 


caught off- 
guard in antic- 


find out their 
stories. More- 
over, he enjoys 
the “post” in- 
terview, also 
known as tak- 
ing questions 


I start off by telling 
my interviewees to feel 
free to relax and let 
their hair down, even 
though I have an al- 


ipation some- 
thing more 
difficult, and 
he receives an 
array of an- 
swers. 

“With the 


from parents. 
“Overall, it’s 
a real privilege 
to officially rep- 
resent JHU,” he 


said. 
Like other 
ARs, Pennant 


has developed his own unique 
routine for conducting inter- 
views. 

“Usually, I start off by telling 
my interviewees to feel free to re- 
lax and let their hair down, even 
though I have an almost shaved 
head,” he said. 

He explains that he likes to 
start off with a joke to make the 
student feel more comfortable, 
especially since the interview 
isn’t required. Moreover Pennant 
prefers not to talk about academ- 
ic records or grades during an 
interview. 

“Instead, I want to get in 
touch with who they are,” Pen- 
nant said. As an AR and not an 
admissions counselor, his goal is 
to make the interview a relaxed 
conversation even in a formal 
situation so that they connect 
with each other. 

In contrast to the general no- 
tion that Admissions interviews 
are scripted, Pennant has a rath- 
er unorthodox way of ending his 


most shaved head. 
— WILLIAM PENNANT, 
ADMISSIONS REPRESENTATIVE 





chicken cross- 
ing the road 
question,some- 
times _ they’re 
relieved, some- 
times _ they’re 
really thrown 
off, and some- 
times they give long philosophi- 
cal arguments,” Pennant said. 

Although he never writes 
down students’ answers for that 
last question on his write-up, he 
would rather end on a high note 
as opposed to asking a more 
“loaded” question along the lines 
of what the student would con- 
tribute to the University. 

Then, when Pennant comes 

CONTINUED ON Pace B5 





U.S. ARMY 


The U.S. Army is currently 
offering several sizable enlist- 
ment bonuses of up to 
$40,000. You may also qualify 
for up to $71,000 from the 
Montgomery GI Bill and Army 
College Fund. Or, you could 
pay back up to $65,000 of qual- 
ifying student loans through 
the Army’s Loan Repayment 
Program. To find out more, 
contact 410-276-3721. 
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Pennant puts a spin on 
admissions interviews 


You can't prepare for this Hopkins interviewer's questions 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B4 
back out with the prospective 
student to his or her w aiting par- 
ent, he gives the ane 
card with his contact information 
and encou rages them to se 
something else besides the stan- 
dard ingratiating “Thank You” 


notes and additional 
questions. 


m his business 


nd him 


admissions 


“T tell them that | really like 
delicatessen, so if they would 
like to I'd greatly appreciate it if 
they sent me smoked meats such 
as smoked ham, maybe some 
marble rye or some good cheese,” 
Pennant said. 

With that suggestion, which 
had never been poorly received, 
Pennant wants to be sure that 
both the students and parents 
have a positive experience in- 
terviewing at and visiting Hop- 
kins. 

“Following the speech about 
sending me deli, no one can feel 
like they’ve had a bad interview,” 
he said. He wants to ensure that 
it ends on a high note. 


Pennant ’s ability to ease the 
stress of college interviews rare- 
ly goes unnoticed. At the end 
of last summer someone in the 
office announced that, to every- 
one’s surprise, he had a pack- 
age. 

“I get mail in admissions all 
the time, but none of the ARs 
ever get packages, so | open it 
and inside is a stick of smoked 
salami from Zabar’s in New York 


City. I couldn’t believe it,” Pen- 
nant said. 
What makes the story even 


better is that the meat was ko- 
sher. “I made a joke to this one 
family that they shouldn’t send 
me ham because it had to be ko- 
sher, so it was funny that they re- 
membered,” he said. ; 

Pennant was touched because 
they obviously had a sense of hu- 
mor and didn’t send the meat as 
a bribe for admittance. 


“After this package, I now 


ask for money instead,” Pennant 
said. 
you.” 


“No, I’m just kidding with 
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Admissions representative William Pennant discusses his take on pre-frosh interviews. 
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Pied pipa Wu Man comes to Baltimore 


By MIYAKO HAYAKAWA 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


On Oct. 21, 2006, the Shriver 
Hall Concert Series welcomed 
world-renowned pipa player, Wu 


Man, to the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. 
Born in Hangzhou, China, 


Wu Man has since carried the 
pipa’s influence across the world. 
The first recipient of a master’s 
degree in pipa from the Central 
Conservatory of Music in Beijing, 
Wu Man has since participated 
in many ground breaking perfor- 
mances. 

Upon moving to the United 
States 15 years ago, she began 
promoting the pipa and classical 
Chinese Music, and playing the 
music of renowned contempo- 
rary composers. She has worked 
with a long list of prominent 
musicians, including Yo-Yo Ma 
on his Silk Road project, which 
studies the music and cultural 
exchange along the ancient trade 
route. 

The pipa is a classical Chinese 
instrument, a cousin to the Eu- 
ropean lute. It is held vertically 
on the lap, while the player uses 
all the fingers 





arrived in China from Persia, 
modern day Iran, by way of the 
Silk Road. Immensely popular, 
the pipa became somewhat of 
a salon instrument, played in 
private, upper-class homes. In 
this setting, ee style of playing, 
called “civil” “ly rical,” devel- 
oped. 

Wu Man’s first piece, called 
“Xi Yang Xiao Gu” (Flute and 
Drum Music at Sunset,) was an 
example of this style. It is high- 
ly contemplative, portraying a 
landscape, like a painting. A 
wide palette of sounds colors the 
mood, from deep, sonorous tones 
The sec- 
ond piece was, in contrast, in the 
martial style, depicting an epic 
battle leading to the foundation 
of the Han Dynasty. Entitled “Shi 
Mian Mai Fu” (Ambush Laid on 
Ten Sides), the music told of how 
the armies prepared for battle 
and fought. 

Two pieces on the program 
provided a commentary on the 
modernization of classical Chi- 
nese music and the meeting of 
Eastern and Western cultures. 
The first, “Zhongguo Pop,” or 
“China Pop,’ was written in 
2005 by Bos- 


to whistling harmonics. 





of their right 
hand to strum 


She took phrases from 


ton-based 
composer An- 


the strings. er thony Paul 
There are four @ Number of traditional peritis. 
stings and) 2) tiuines,, COM pININe ther mee ea 
series of frets ; Gee “Pop” is ap- 
along the neck and improvising upon propriate, as 
and body of | : many of the 
the instru. them in order to create, ., Srecne 
ment. 


In order to 


more accessible and playable in 
larger concert settings, the tradi- 


| tionally silk strings are replaced 


by steel strings. Today players 


| tape plastic fingernails to their 


fingertips in order to pluck the 
strings, whereas in the past they 
used their own grown-out fin- 
gernails. 

As a prelude to her Baltimore 
performance, Wu Man took time 
to address the audience, com- 
menting on the instrument, its 
history, and the pieces she was 


| playing. The pipa most likely 
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literally, a collage. 


brought to 
mind rock 
guitar _riffs 
and the music of Led Zeppelin. 
The composer cited the band 
U2 as a strong influence on his 
work, specifically the band’s al- 
bum, Pop. 

The strong, consistent rhythm 
contrasted with the traditional 
pieces, which employed less 
structured meter. Wu Man then 
performed another cross-cultur- 
ally influenced piece, “Dance of 
the Yi People.” 

Written in 1960, the compos- 
er, Wang Huiran, was trained 
in the Western classical music 














tradition, and Wu Man point- 
ed out that many of the chords 
and harmonies that are used in 
this piece are characteristically 
Western, not to be found in the 
traditional pieces from the be- 
ginning of the performance. 
At the same time, DeRitis em- 
ployed many more traditional 
Chinese chords in his “Pop” 
composition, compounding this 
curious exchange of cultural 
features. 

Wu Man finished the first 
half of the program with her 
own composition, entitled Col- 
lage. Her compositional style is 
in many ways the precursor to 
DeRitis’ digital sequencing. Wu 
Man told the audience how she 
took phrases from a number 
of traditional tunes, combin- 
ing them and improvising upon 
them in order to create, literally, 
a collage. 

Considering the strong impro- 
visational aspect of her playing 
and the contrasting compositions 
on the program, Wu Man provid- 
ed remarkable insight into mu- 
sic on a broader scale. Western 
music mirrors this development 
from improvisation to through- 
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COURTESY OF MIYAKO HAYAKAWA 
Wu Man continues to stun audiences everywhere with her pipa performances. 


composed music. 

The second half of the pro- 
gram was the main feature, 
“Ancient Dances,” by Chen Yi 
and Wu Man. The piece was 
written for percussion and pipa, 
inspired by three poems writ- 
ten by the Eighth Century poet 
Li Bai. The piece was meant to 
provide the audience with a 
comprehensive impression of 
Chinese culture. 

The multimedia approach of 
incorporating a video into the 
performance is, in itself, laud- 
able, and the dialogue between 
percussion and pipa added di- 
mension to the previously re- 
ceived notions regarding the 
pipa. Rather than allowing the 
audience to contemplate the 
shapes of the calligraphy on the 
screen, the video overwhelmed 
the senses, seeming to subject 
the audience to a Rorschach 
test. 

The combination of musical 
and visual arts made for an im- 
mensely enjoyable and informa- 
tive experience. Wu Man has 
again awed her audience with 
an immensely rewarding perfor- 
mance. 
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Freshman enthusiasm bolsters One Acts Provocative new movie 
explores inner sexuality 


every move, Severin (Lindsay 
Beamish), a dominatrix with a 
clingy client, and Sofia. 





By PATRICK KENNEDY 
The Johns He ypkins News-Letter 


In the course of a long, de- 
ranged monologue planted in the 
middle of Christopher Durang’s 


By ALEX BEGLEY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Actor's Nightmare, the play’s 
protagonist, a disoriented thes- 
pian named George, describes 
the time he spent in a monas- 
tery during his younger years. 
“I found the predictability quite 
attractive,” he notes before, in his 
own words, he once again begins 
“rattling on like a maniac.” It’s a 
strange and slightly off-key mo- 
ment, soon pushed to the bottom 
of George’s on-stage bad dream. 
Yet that one remark, which you 
might completely miss in the 
rampant progression of the Barn- 
stormers’ 2006 Freshman One 


When was the last time you 
went to the movie theaters and 
in the first five minutes of the 
film saw a man contort his body 
in order to “pleasure himself?” 
I'll admit, I’ve never seen that in 
any film, but Shortbus popped my 
cherry. 

John Cameron Mitchell, 
rector of 2001’s musical odyssey 
Hedwig and_ the 
Angry Inch, once 
again brings his 
practiced talent 
to the big screen. 


di- 





SHORTBUS 


Eventually the characters that 
meet at Shortbus move outside 
the confines of the club and be- 


gin to help each other overcome 


their real life issues with love. 
Especially refreshing is the dia- 
logue. In a movie that could eas- 
ily churn out stiff theorizing and 
snarky one-liners it never even 
enters the realm. Each word is 
fresh and _ be- 
lievable and 
that makes the 
job of the actors 
so much easier, 
This can be cred- 









= 





Acts, carries an irony that sums The buzz  sur- Starring: Jay Brannan, Justin ited to Mitchell's 
up much about the showcase. rounding _ this Bond, Lindsay Beamish de i ic sh hi i 

Predictability, you say? At film is heated. |] Director: John Cameron . Sas ies 
first glance, the five small com- It is sexually |} \itchell ee oe eae ae 


edies that were presented at the 
Arellano Theater last weekend 
— tricked out with an unruly 
assortment of plot reversals, sur- 
prise appearances and physical 
comedy gags — seem anything 
but predictable. 

On top of that, all the actors 
were freshmen: members of the 
one Hopkins demographic whose 
eagerness and energy have not 
been more or less consumed by 
this school’s workaholic creed. 
Though some of the directors 
are veteran Barnstormers, they 
didn’t tamper with the brute en- 
thusiasm that their chosen scripts 
require. They simply refined it, 
with uproarious results. 

Paradoxically, the overt, some- 
thing-for-everyone balance that 
seems to have dictated the night's 
selections gave this year’s Fresh- 
man One Acts the air of routine 
that George alludes to. Arguing 


friends, New York cool guys, from Hamlet, Samuel Beckett and Although Santare and Ameri _ slick Al (Alex Neville) helping a | riage to Rob (Ra- 
a shirtless fellow with a fake A Man for All Seasons with any were sometimes forced into nervous friend, Marcus (Eric Lev- | phael Barker). 
sword — you'd find it here. Unas- sort of coherence. wide-eyed reflections, DelSorbo’s _ itz), cope with the chronic condi- James and 


suming yet direct, the Arellano’s 





LAURA BITNER/NEWS-LETTER 


Freshman actors Gordon Mack, Garvi Sheth, and Evelyn Clark starred in “The Actor's Nightmare”, directed by junior Lisa Carey. 


blank white stage walls and de- 
scending seats were perfect for 
drawing attention to the reassur- 
ing, vaudevillian pageant that 
the troupe had worked out. 

What seemed at first an extrav- 
agant vitality eventually showed 
the careful diversity of the Barn- 
stormers’ comic subjects, taking 
on a familiarity that, by the end 
of the showcase’s two hours, was 
still incredibly delightful. 

As the first segment of the 
night, Durang’s “The Actor's 
Nightmare” allowed fora zany, if 
crushingly experimental journey 
into theatrical folly. Naturally, 
graduate student Leigh Lieber- 
man and junior Lisa Carey were 
hard pressed to direct a piece 
that crammed together snippets 


Fortunately, enthusiastic per- 





HSO After the intermission, the ros- Neville and Levitz simply eased | go to find solu- 
S OWEdSeS [ e Wor, 0 ter shifted to more plausible, but into their characters’ conflicts to | tions to their 
| equally hectic scripts. Billy Aron- score laughs, delivering their of- | sexual issues 

son’s Light Years, for one, brought ten preposterous lines without | in a supportive 

the audience back to the familiar the least hesitation. and _ inebriated 


(wo classical music giants 


By RONNI J. REICH 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As the Hopkins Symphony 
Orchestra opened its 25th sea- 


son, general manager Edie Stern third movement. The movement, | tive Doug (Chris Connally) and narios and sharp presentation | hilarious Jay 
congratulated faculty member in modo perpetuo, becomes progres- | cynical Michael (Jack Berger). Yes, . seemed calculated to please any | Brannan) to 
Andrew Z. Fire on his winning _ sively faster, allowing the soloistno | this was an oddly appropriate audience. For all the pleasant | add to their 
the Nobel Prize in physiology. _ time for nuance or color, and grinds | feature for Parents’ Weekend, but turns and surprises the selected | monogamous 


Now that the winners had been 
announced, she continued, it was 
safe for us to turn off our cell 
phones and listen to the perfor- 
mance. The audience laughed. 
The program consisted of two 
highly __chal- 
lenging works, 





the superficially pretty piece. The 
orchestra supported her depend- 
ably, if at times tentatively, and de- 
livered a beautiful wind solo. The 
flaw of Barber's concerto is in its 


haphazardly to a frenetic halt. Ciu- 
lei played with admirable tenacity. 

The Rachmaninoff showcased 
the orchestra’s perfectly paced 
crescendos and strong brass sec- 
tion as well as Gaylin’s clear abil- 
ity to cull op- 
posing themes 





formances from Gordon Mack, 
whose George jaunted through 
his ordeal with a discombobu- 
lated loveability, and a viciously 
precise Evelyn Clark as one of 
George's fellow players drew at- 
tention away from the produc- 
tion’s unevenness. 

David Ives’ English Made 
Simple, directed by juniors Pe- 
ter Lipman and Jamie Rosenow, 
followed in this concept-heavy 
vein, but with greater coordina- 
tion and composure. In various 
“lessons,” this piece provided a 
breakdown of mundane meet- 
ings and conversations, staged by 
two subjects named Jack and Jill 
(Dave Santare and Laila Ameri) 
and overseen by a matter-of-fact 
narrator (Toni Del Sorbo). 


fanatic sense of instruction actu- 
ally made the play’s occasional 
sentimentality complement its 
comedy. 


terrain of dorm social life and col- 
lege discontentment. The action 
focused on Daphne (Allie Rons- 
enwasser), a well-meaning fresh- 
man thrown in with a nosy room- 
mate (Xuan Huang) and weighing 
two on-campus crushes, hyperac- 


the cast’s fitting characterizations 
were no match for hasty blocking 
and a badly underdone conclu- 
sion. 


However, with Craig Pospisit’s 
It’s Not You, senior director Jason 
Maur showed that you can work 
wonders with a none-too-incred- 


ible script. The story scenario | 


runs a little like a watered-down 
Seinfeld episode: Natalie (Talya 
Goldfinger) has been formally re- 
jected by her three closest friends 
(played by Ingrid Spielman, Em- 
ily Daly and Richard Zhang) on 
a subway train. Yet careful cast- 
ing and a wonderfully obnoxious 
performance from Emily Daly 
made the piece unexpectedly 
gratifying. 

To anchor the night, the Barn- 
stormers chose a second David 
Ives piece, The Philadelphia. Di- 
rected by sophomores Bill Fuller 
and Mike Wills, this script finds 


tion of being unable to get any- 
thing he wants, which Al calls “a 
Philadelphia.” Working with a 
script centered around table talk, 


There was an irony to ending 
a night of theater like this with a 
play about a man whose life has 
become predictably disappoint- 
ing. Clever comedy is probably 
what the Barnstormers do best, 
and this showcase’s quirky sce- 


scripts contained, this year’s 
Freshman One-Acts affirmed 
that manic theater, for the Barn- 
stormers, is business as usual. 


| features real ac- 





charged and 
tors having real 
sex and leaves 
nothing to the 
imagination. 
With these warnings in mind | 
approached the film with much 
reservation. 

Instead I saw a modern cine- 
matic masterpiece tied to an emo- 
tionally mature and complex love 


Theater 


| story. Sofia (Canada’s Sook-Yin Lee) 


is a “relationship therapist” with a 
secret. In the midst of handling the 
relationship problems of the film’s 
other protagonists, James and Ja- 


| mie (Paul Dawson and PJ Deboy), 


Sofia comes to terms with her af- 
fliction. “I’m pre-orgasmic,” she 


| admits. “Does that mean you're 


| about to orgasm?” questions Ja- 





mie. It means she’s never had an 
orgasm, despite 
her healthy mar- 


Jamie lead So- 
fia to Shortbus, 
a sexual salon 
where people 


environment. It 
is at Shortbus 
where we see 
James and Ja- 
mie search for 
a third party 
(played by the 


relationship, 
the voyeuristic 
neighbor . who 
follows their 


Run Time: 1 hr 41 mins 
Rating: Not rated 
Playing at: The Charles 










write the script 
and it creates a 
feeling that the 
actors aren’t so 
much acting as 
they are living. 

Yes there was sex. In fact, there 
was a lot of it and in many differ- 
ent positions. But, Mitchell makes 
sex real. It is not the awkward 
and clichéd Hollywood version 
that most movies try to sell to the 
masses. In fact, the story behind 
the sex is so enveloping that most 
of the time you forget a scene 
is taking place during an orgy. 
Shortbus is just that well done. 

Though the ending is fairly pre- 
dictable and dramatic, it is happy 
without being cheesy. Shortbus is 
truly a gem of a movie, the kind 
that restores your faith in modern 
cinema. 
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The Brothel Madame (Justin Bond) owns and runs Shortbus. 





The News-Letter sits down with Between the Buried and Me 


Samuel Barber's ; from the group. 

violin concer- The Rachmaninoff Thematic ma- 

to and Sergei terial is rein- CONTINUED FROM B1 enres have thrived by fostering is headlining the tour. | i i 
Rechnininata showcased the orches- carnated from Taking the stage after the crew eae selauchaliin wid theis “It’s faa that this is the ‘Ra- tignicing miata eee 
Second Sym- tya’s perfectly-paced one movement | assembled an intricate set of cab rabid, devoted fan bases. But do dio Rebellion Tour’ but we're on previously understood. 

phony. The two to the next, | walls and video projection, they _ bands like eschewing larger con- MTV2,” he said. “We didn’t name Even without super-stardom, 
are a satisfy- CYr escendos and str Ong yet the context | started fierce and never let up, cert venues where they could the tour, so it’s not really our the bands keep pushing for the 
ing pair — not brass section ... ranges from | playing many selections from _ play in front of thousands for the whole thing. We'd be fine with love of the craft. Not that they 





disconcertingly the gentle, al- | their new critically-acclaimed al- smaller, more intimate clubs? being on the radio.” wouldn't enjoy being on top of 
disjunct, but most pastoral | bum, Redeemer. “Yeah, definitely,” Waring said. “I can never see a band like us the music world. Where do they 
not —_indistin- third move- “That's what a lot of metaland “You don’t run into as many ‘rock getting to super-stardom,” Rog- think they'll be in five years? 


guishably similar either. They both 
employ the sweeping lyricism that 
defines the end of the Romantic pe- 
riod as well as tuneful nationalistic 
folk motifs that prevail in many 
modern compositions. Of course, 
an American composer influenced 
by Irish melodies and taught in 
Europe communicates differently 
from a Russian composer. The Bar- 
ber piece is in turn sweet and mel- 
ancholy, with a lightness in texture 
and abundance of poignant wind 
solos, whereas the Rachmaninoff 


work, even at its most dulcet, is like quality of the movement. The “It’s exciting to headline and mosphere. Those 
thicker and darker with heavier lively fourth movement showed | pull out all the stops, do what weren't our kind of 
contributions from brass and per- range and remained full of life | we want to do,” Davison said. fans.” 

cussion. even at low dynamic levels. “We have a huge production we But Davison 


The orchestra played well 
throughout the evening, but real- 
ly shined when the pieces were at 
their most lyrical stages. Conduc- 
tor Jed Gaylin skillfully paced 
the orchestra through these as- 
cending, swelling lines so that 
climactic moments were always 
highly effective. The orchestra 
responded with dynamic facility 
and clear attention to phrasing. 

In the Barber concerto, soloist 
Lenuta Ciulei showed intelligent 
phrasing and impressive virtu- 


osity. She effectively brought out _ is out, hopefully the orchestra will | the best the genre has to offer. vison thinks _ it’s ae M 
Pe igs and tension within _ have the audience they deserve. All underground music strange Norma Jean Between the Buried and Me guitarist Paul Waggoner showcased his blistering sapbtt fe Posie, 


f 


ment, to the chaotic, almost de- 
structive fourth. The opening 
of the symphony is somber and 
moody, much like that of the Bar- 
ber. The second half of the first 
movement was somewhat sub- 
dued. This interpretation height- 
ened the vivacity of the rhythmi- 
cally-driven second movement. 
The third movement exemplified 
the orchestra's best playing. The 
solo clarinet played smoothly, 
with an attractive, mellow tone 
that complimented the serenade- 


Gaylin introduced the piece 
by giving a short summary of 
each movement — the third was 
“romantic in that way” and the 
fourth was “a mad troika ride.” In 
this way, he made the potentially 
intimidating work accessible to 
even the first time concert-goer. 

Unfortunately, there were very 
few audience members to benefit 
from his informative descriptions 
or from the spirited performance. 
The HSO’s next concert will be 
held on Dec. 2. Now that the secret 





hardcore bands are lacking,” Da- 
vison said before the show. “They 
don’t have that record that’s alive 
and full of passion.” 

That passion shines through 
in the recording, and it shone 
through even more live. 

Shows like these — headliner 
tours where both bands play ev- 
ery night to hundreds of adoring 
fans — are the bread and butter 
for bands that have grown in 
popularity thanks to an ethos of 
relentless touring. 


do every night.” But how does 
Norma Jean reconcile a huge 
production with the do-it-your- 
self attitude that pervades the 
scene? 

“We do all of it. We build it out 
in our driveway until 5 a.m. the 
night before we have to leave,’ 
Davison said. The set, an inten- 
tionally-disheveled array of cab 
walls set against rapid-fire video 
clips and between-song movie 
quotes, exudes an air of controlled 
chaos, a feeling conveyed by only 


star’ type people on club tours.” 
And he should know: This tour, 
called the Radio Rebellion Tour, 
comes in stark contrast to and in 
the wake of the hardcore/metal 
goliath Ozzfest, which both BT- 
BAM and Norma Jean played. So 
who are the Ozzfest 
prima donnas? 

“I won't say any 
names, but they’re 
there,” Waring 
said. “I personally 
didn’t enjoy the at- 


pointed out the pros 
of playing an event 
like that: exposure. 
This tour, how- 
ever, comes in stark 
contrast to Ozzfest. 
Radio Rebellion, 
though, props up 
bands that are suc- 
ceeding without the 
help of traditional 
avenues like radio. 
With that philoso- 
phy in mind, Da- 


ers said. It’s true that historically 
the more “extreme” music genres 
only appealed to a core group of 
fans, but bands like Tool (who 
have toured with metal visionar- 
ies Isis and Mastodon) and Sys- 
tem of a Down are making peo- 


“Hopefully we'll be the big- 
gest band in the world and ev- 
erything we said before will be 
completely untrue,” Rogers said. 

“Probably dead,” Waring 
said. 

How metal, on both counts. 
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Tripartite sho 


By MITCH FRANK 
The Johns I lopkins News-Letter 
Agaee? ‘ns Sosy 

ently staged a multime- 
dia project by poet Jack Hanley 
called Self at Hand. These plays 
were Weird, and willfully so. 
Much was made of their origin as 
poems, of their avant-garde stag- 
ing and content, but the overall 
effect was of three sci-fi absurdi- 
ties. Certain themes continued 
through each play, and they ap- 
parently shared at least the same 
time (and at most a setting in the 
same city), but are best looked at 
as separate entities, 

The first “module” was called 
“The Myth of Not to Be.” In it, au- 
dience members are the attendees 
of a funeral in some future time. 
The dead man’s son (Christopher 
Eaves) and the funeral director 
(Cary Curran) process onstage, 
following the projected silhouette 
of a dead body. Then, in language 
sometimes confrontational, some- 
times abstract and mostly exposi- 
tory, the plot of the play and the 
continuing themes of the evening 
are stated. 

The son, 36, has lost a month of 
age with every step — he is now 
six years old. The funeral direc- 
tor telepathically (that is, through 
prerecorded sound) offers the au- 
dience coffee. The mother views 
the funeral over the Internet (she 
is also prerecorded). This amor- 
phous setting should create an 
atmosphere in which the next bit 
of exposition is acceptable: the 
boy is pregnant with his father’s 
son (or possibly the reanimated 
father, or possibly just ... poop). 

And in fact we did accept it 
with nervous laughter. But the 
implication of this fact was then 
made unpleasantly explicit — the 
father had repeatedly molested 
his son. And furthermore, the 
son enjoyed it. The story contin- 
ues (in fact, escalates) in this fash- 
ion. I don’t mean to criticize the 
content. Oedipus, after all, did 





distinguishing characteristic is 
taste. 

Then a man (played charm- 
ingly by Willie Mullins) walks 
onstage, wearing only under- 
wear. He has recently had his skin 
replaced and is not supposed to 
wear clothes for a few more days. 
The man is another victim of the 
overweening desire to assert iden- 
tity in a futuristic, pop-culture 
world. He is on the talk show to 
tell his story. Having accidentally 
bitten his cheek, he tastes his own 
blood and is horrified to find that 
it seems like “something used 
to lubricate pistons or turbines.” 
Driven to ascertain his human- 
ness, he gouges out and eats a 
piece of his own leg. 

This self-mutilation is the 
manifestation of the play’s theme. 
The character is willing to destroy 
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| ing from behind what I always 


h ~ COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE THEATER PROJECT | 
Actors Christopher Eaves and Cary Curran star in Jack Hanley’s multi-media play Se/f at Hand, which shown in three scenes. 


es her friend to watch her cats and 
terminates her relationship with 
her therapist. All this in prepara- 
tion for a trip overseas to have her 
amygdala removed, thus ending 
any concerns with self-awareness. 
The surgery is not a success, how- 
ever; she is too old for an amygda- 
lectomy. She does, however, have 
the doctors put a clear plastic plate 
in her head, so she can “see herself 
seeing herself.” 

This reflexive loop of experi- 
ence becomes a sort of catchphrase 
for the play. The woman pries off 
the plate and sticks her fingers in 
her brain (against the advice of 
the cat-sitting friend, played by 
Mullins), trying to locate the part 
of her that is telling her to locate 
that part of her so that she can 
feel herself feeling herself ... and 


so on. Here again is the character 


pursuing the metaphysical at the | 


expense of the physical. 
The great advantage of theatre is 


live performance. The affect of two | 


real people relating to one another 
onstage can be found nowhere 
else; it is an experience of empathy 
and identity and emotion. So what 
are we, the audience, supposed to 
do with a play in which the prere- 
corded elements outweigh the live 
ones? A play in which the pursuit 


of identity and empathy within | 
one’s self is seen as not just impos- | 


sible, but destructive? 


The Baltimore Theater Project is 
located at 45 W. Preston St. Their 
phone number is (410) 752-8558. See 
more information at http://www. 
theatreproject.org/contact.html. 





entric Coppola's Marie Antoinette 


boasts simplistic elegance 


By EMILY BENJAMIN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


With such appropriate super- 


ficiality begins Sofia Coppola’s 


film version of Marie Antoinette’s 


For anyone who’s ever been 
caught in a relationship where 
“not enough sex” was an issue, 
try having the pressure of a king, 
your own mother and an entire 
empire weighing on your ability 
to conceive. Add to that a whole 
court of grimly made-up duch- 


thought was the Versailles equiv- 
alent of a modern-day museum's 
do-not-touch velvet rope encircl- 
ing the royal bed. And damn it, 
your husband never seems to be 
in the mood, and you can’t decide 
between buttons or no buttons on 
your cuffs, and some stuffy advi- 
sor keeps bothering you about 
Poland or some place. “God help 
us, we're too young to reign,” 
says Jason Schwartzman’s Louis 
XIV upon his coronation. 


life, ostensibly based on the Lady 
Antonia Fraser's biography Marie 
Antoinette: The Journey, but really 
— it’s Marie Antoinette. We all 
know what happens. Austrian 
princess ascends to dauphine 
of France when she marries the 
rather 
indulges with abandon on the 
dwindling fortunes of a decaying 
empire and ultimately drives the 
peasants to revolt and infamous- 
ly assassinate its royal leaders. 


ineffectual Louis XVI, 


Except in this case, there is no 


beheading. Coppola knows well 
what she can’t do. As the final 
film in her self-described “com- 
ing-of-age 


" 


trilogy, Marie Antoi- 


nette departs from her first two 
directorial ventures in that the 
heavy-lidded haze of uncertainty 
and comatose disgust are absent. 
CONTINUED ON Pace B8 
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Kirsten Dunst and Steve Coogan lounge around in Sofia Coppola's Mane Antoinette. 





himself, not just mentally but 
physically, in order to find that ° ° ° ° ° 
he is a real being. Mullins’ exu- S = (l- DIY (dl | h k [ 
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with a more naturalistic script, | 
creates an altogether easier play | By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
to stomach. And his leg tasted | The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
fine, though that’s not the end of 
the play. 

“Self at Hand” was the third 
module. It centered on a woman 
(played by Carry Curran) also on 
a quest to find herself. In the open- 
ing of the play, she is talking on a 
cell phone implanted in her neck 
and video conferencing through 
a Web cam in her forehead. She | 
withdraws herself from the Bap- 
tist-Buddhist organization, engag- | 


nearly the same thing. But in this 
play it’s hard to remove the play’s 
center (the young man, fighting 
for control over his own identity) 
from the absolutely unpleasant 
events that make it up. 

The second module, probably 
the most successful, was called 
“Tastes Like Robot.” It opened 
with a newscast — another pre- 
recorded element — explaining 
that androids (“infant synthet- 
ics”) had been purchased on the 
black market and raised as hu- 
mans by infertile parents. Their 
existence is blasphemous, and 
they are being weeded out of the 
population, but they are nearly 
identical to humans. The only 


she grows up under the stress- 
ful restrictions of a mother suf- 
fering from schizophrenia. Von 
Allan has a nice sense of pacing 
and gradual character buildup, 
and while the artwork is not per- 
fect, it does pleasantly match the 
undertone of anxiety and inner- 
conflict that propels the story for- 
ward. This creates some promis- 
ing expectations for when this 
full-length graphic novel actually 
comes out in early 2007. 

Hellen Jo’s latest foray into her 
twisted world of Korean-Ameri- 
can teenage violence and back- 
stabbing is Blister, a bizarre two 


The Other Side 
by J.P. Coovert 
One Percent Press 


minutes, but it is nothing short 
of charming. Coovert manages 
to capture in 12 short pages the 
same atmosphere that some art- 
ists struggle to capture in huge 
volumes of work. Coovert’s book 
can be picked up off of http:// 
www.onepercentpress.com 


Trying to fill that void in your 
life, you have started reading this 
article in hopes that you will ac- 
quire some new selections in the 
world of small press. Well, breathe 
a sigh of relief my friend, as col- 
lected here is a quick rundown of 
some of the more intriguing and 
promising bodies of work being 
released by DIY creators across 
the nation. 


Combining J.P. Coovert’s sim- 
plistic, stylized cartoon style 
with a more awkward and co- 
hesive storyline than most of his 
other work, The Other Side is the 
tale of two childhood friends 
who sneak out one night and ex- 
plore the bizarre reality of subur- 
bia. The story is insanely quick, 
and can literally be read in two 





Blister No. 1 
by Hellen Jo 
Self-released 


Gutter No. 1 
by various authors 
Self-released 





Mobtown stages Albee’s disturbingly entertaining comedy 


By CHRISTEN 
CROMWELL 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


I walked into the Mobtown 
Theatre to see the 2002 Tony 
Award winning play The Goat or, 
Who is Sylvia? and the last thing 
I expected to hear as I looked for 

- my seat was Barry White's “I’m 
Gonna Love You Just a Little 
More Baby.” I knew that the play 
dealt frankly with the taboo act 
of bestiality, but hearing the “70s 
hit enlightened me to the fact this 
was going to be a darkly funny 
experience. 

The very-much-in-love mar- 
ried couple, Martin (Michael 
Sullivan) and Stevie (Vicki 
Margolis), that we see in the be- 
ginning of the play has every 
reason to be happy. The family 
lives in seemingly peaceful part 
of suburbia, and it is properly at 
the turn of the twentieth centu- 
ry. Martin has been recognized 
as a distinguished architect the 
same week as his 50th birth- 
day, and his lifelong friend Ross 
(Mark Squirek) offers to video- 
tape an interview with him for 
television, which can only fur- 
ther boost his ego. Also, the fact 
that Martin and Stevie’s 17-year- 


old son Billy (Michael Coene) 
has just come out of the closet 
doesn’t seem to perturb them 
one bit. 

What does cause a great deal 
of dismay is when Martin con- 
fides in Ross that he has been 
having sexual relations with a 
goat he met in the country while 
house hunting. The reaction of 
his best friend is more condem- 
natory than supportive, which 
slowly brings to surface Albee’s 
theme of contemplating one’s 
moral validity. 

The second scene of the play 
starts off with a boom and it is 
clear that the secret has been 
brought to light for Stevie and 
Billy. With the impressive chem- 
istry between the couple as they 
feud, the audience sees how di- 
rector Alex Willis’ casting was 
befitting to this production. As 
Stevie, Vicki Margolis’ impas- 
sioned personal- 
ization of the crisis 
is what holds the 
audience’s attention 
throughout the scene. 
This effect was sus- 
tained until she walks 
out after her omi- 
nous line “You have 
brought me down, 
and, Christ, I'll bring 
you down with me!” 
Stevie’s response to 


the set was going to be defaced; 
its charming color scheme and 
strategically placed artwork are 
even more appealing when they 
start to fly around the room. 
Sullivan does a commendable 
job of playing the straight man to 
Margolis’ comic, and he even gets 
his own opportunities to crack 
jokes. However, it becomes more 
apparent that Martin is starting 
to crumble as he realizes he has 
betrayed (or has he?) his family. It 
also becomes more obvious that 
Martin is the modern day Oedi- 
pus, and that the play will be as 
much of a tragedy as it has been a 
comedy. It is best put in the direc- 
tor’s note, that “the fall of Martin 
Gray echoes the fall of Oedipus. 
Both of their houses collapse due 
to a sexual indiscretion that tran- 
scends traditional boundaries.” 
By the third and final scene, Mar- 
tin asks Ross a poignant ques- 


tion that I’m sure Albee wanted 
everyone to seriously consider 
so Martin didn't feel alone in his 
shame: “Is there anything anyone 
doesn’t get off on?” 

The only thing that took away 
from the production was the 
theater’s small size; the latecom- 
ers made a lot of noise that was 
distracting for the first 10 minutes 
of the play. If you see any pro- 
duction, please be at least fifteen 
minutes early to avoid any dirty 
looks. 

The Mobtown Players pro- 
duction of Albee’s contemporary 
tragicomedy is worth seeing, 
even if only to know the ending 
that made the entire audience 


gasp. 


The Mobtown Theater at Meadow 
Mill, 3600 Clipper Mill Rd., Suite 
11. Call (410) 467-3057. The play 
ran from Sept. 29 to Oct. 21. 


story collection that is just as fun 
to look at as it is to read. The first 
part is the actual Blister story, 
following the period-tormented 
Angela as she suffers one awk- 
ward day at the pool. The sec- 
ond story, “Jinju”’, is actually in 
Korean, but has subtitles at the 
bottom. “Jinju” is a devilishly 
entertaining story of betrayed 
love and revenge, told in a really 
cool stylistic approach. Jo’s work 
is definitely not worth passing 
up, and those interested should 
check out her website, http://hel- 
len.gq.nu, for news and ordering 
info. 


Bromide No. 2 
by David Clugh 
Bromide Arts 


I picked this one up out of 
sheer whim and was kind of sur- 
prised I hadn't heard of this artist 
before. Bromide definitely shows 
some genuine story-telling tal- 
ent, and the drawings aren't too 
shabby either. Fans of Masashi 
Tanaka’s Gon series would be 
well advised to check out Bro- 
mide. This issue features the Pas- 
try King’s vain attempts to escape 
the Lumberjack. That's really all 
there is to know. The story is told 
without any words, relying on a 
strong sense of composition and 
subtle grey tones to really bring 
the story to life. Some sample 
pages can be found at http://www. 
bromidearts.com. 





Gutter is put out by a small 


group of students from New 
York’s School of Visual Arts, 
and is a bizarre combination of 
parody, commentary and, well, 
overall kooky stories. Included 
in this issue are such oddball 
protagonists as Frank the Addict, 
the Necro Fiend, and Sir Leotard 
McKinzey, juxtaposed with more 
narrative tales such as Conor 
Hughes’ murder mystery “Gai- 
jin” and “The Iceman Killeth.” 
One problem is that there is set 
division between most of the 
stories. It has to be deduced that 
one segment is over when the 


artwork changes styles. The il- 
lustrations themselves are pretty 
impressive. Most eye-catching is 
the spastic, shaky drawing style 
used for Frank the Addict, which 
really suits a publication that calls 
itself Gutter. Those interested in 
picking up an issue can shoot an 
e-mail to guttermagazine@gmail. 
com, or perhaps try to Facebook 
random kids from SVA. 


Invisible Summer No, 11/Clutch 
No. 17 

by Clutch and Nicole Georges 
Self-released 


Combining both Nicole 
Georges’ Invisible Summer and 
Clutch’s Clutch, this split pres- 
ents an interesting twist on 
the normally straightforward, 
anti-climactic autobiographical 
genre. Each page is essentially 


; this infidelity is out- 
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feel guilty for laugh- 
ing, but she uses hu- 
mor to keep herself 
from completely de- 
stroying her living 
room. Set designer 
and Hopkins alum 
Patrick Kerns gave 
no indication that 


COURTESY OF MOBTOWN THEATER 
Stevie (Vicki Margolis) confrtonts actor Michael Sullivan in Albee's The Goat ar Wha is Sylvia? 





re ae 


| Though this isn’t officially 

out yet, you can pick up advance 
sample copies of Von Allan’s The 
Road to God Knows... from the au- 
thor himself at http:/www.vonal- 
lan.com. The Road to God Knows... 
follows a young girl, Marie, as 


in the life of Clutch. The vastly 
different approaches to story- 
telling that each author exhibits 
are a refreshing way of keeping © 
the content interesting, showing | 
the dissimilar outlooks of each 
author on their own lives and 
interactions. 
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rilm’s one-sided perspective hinders its force TV On the Radio brings 


By MICHELLE MIANO 
The Johns | lopkins \ews-Letter 


The western world knows Afri- 
ca th rough western eyes, W hether 
they belong to journalists, pho- 
tographers or filmmakers. This 
becomes one of the downfalls 


of the new film The Last King of 


Scotland, as director Kevin Mac- 
donald reinforces by telling the 
Story of real Ugandan dictator Idi 
Amin through the experience of a 
fictional Scottish doctor, Nicholas 
Garrigan 
Set in the 1970s, Garrigan, 
played by starry -blue-eyed James 
McAvoy, decides not to use his 
newly acquired doctor's license 
in the small Scottish town where 
his father practices. Instead he 
sits in his room, spins the globe, 
closes his eyes, and his finger 
lands on Uganda, where the brash 
doctor decides to take his medi- 
cal knowledge and practice. Un- 
known to him, Uganda is experi- 
encing a coup, as the real seizure 
of power by Amin, played by For- 
est Whitaker, is just taking place. 
Garrigan arrives at the beginning 
of Amin’s regime, where he con- 
stantly attends to sick Ugandans 
and becomes seduced by the 
drastic cultural differences, such 
as Ugandan attitudes, dress and 
music. He attends a speech given 
by Amin with Sarah (Gillian An- 
derson), one of the English doc- 
tors who has caught his eye. The 
charismatic Amin approaches the 
microphone in a general’s uni- 
form and charms the crowd with 
his broad smile and positive atti- 
tude, proclaiming his allegiance 
to his country, “I am you,” he de- 
clares. At this, the Ugandan crowd 
cheers and the ignorant Garrigan 
joins in their sentiments. Sarah 
foreshadows events to come as 
she remains unenthusiastic and 
skeptical towards the new leader. 
Soon after, by an accident, 
Garrigan is then thrown into 
close proximity with the African 
dictator and quickly abandons 
the poorest parts of the country 
to enter the wealthy, close circle 
of Amin, where he becomes his 
“closest advisor.” He stands in for 
Amin at meetings, dines with him 
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James McAvoy and Forest Whitaker star in Kevin Macdonald’s film about the Uganda's domestic turbulence in the 1970s. 


at parties and accepts the women 
he is given, believing in the sur- 
face idealism of the ruler. In turn 
for his loyalty, Amin showers him 
with gifts and luxuries such as 
his own apartment and a new car, 
while the rest of the county is suf- 
fering. The initial skepticism from 
Sarah has: been 
forgotten. Garri- 
gan similarly ig- 
nores the efforts 
of the English 






LAST KING OF | 
_ SCOTLAND | 


the danger he is in becomes con- 
siderable. Keeping a front, Garri- 
gan tries to escape from what he 
has fallen into. 

Based on a novel of the same 
title by Giles Foden, the film is 
quite accurate to the actual events 
in Uganda during the 1970s. The 
Last King of Scot- 
land is just one 
of the titles that 
Idi Amin gave 

















agents, who are 
trying to keep 
watch on Amin, 
citing his loyalty 
to the Ugandan 
ruler. 

It is by fol- 
lowing Garrigan 
through his re- 
lationship with 
Amin that both the character and 
the audience realize the develop- 
ing brutality and irrationality of 
the dictator and his followers. As 
Garrigan understands the true na- 
ture of how Uganda operates, his 
closeness to Amin vanishes and 


ington 


Rating: R 


Theater 


Starring: Forest Whitaker, 
James McAvoy, Kerry Wash- 


Director: Kevin Macdonald 
Run Time: 2 hrs 1 min 


Playing at: The Charles 


himself’ during 
his rule, among 
a variety of oth- 
ers after seizing 
power from the 
previous regime 
of Obote in 1971. 
The savagery 
with which he 
ruled Uganda 
seems implau- 
sible; estimates of people who 
were murdered under his rule 
are as high as 500,000. The politi- 
cal turmoil was also extreme, as 
Amin exiled Asians from Ugan- 
da and killed various members 
of his own staff. But this becomes 
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one of the problems of the film. | 


The unsympathetic character of 
Garrigan becomes sympathetic 
because he is placed side-by- 
side with the unstable dictator. 
It seems like the director needs 


By SAM MESSING 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


| Sitek 


This past Friday night, a few 
hundred people were witness to 
the liveliness of TV On the Ra- 
dio, a band which blends hip-hop, 
noise and rock to create an entirely 
unique sound. Originally formed 
by members Tunde Abdebimpe 
(vocals/loops) and David Andrew 
(guitars/keys/loops), the 
group made its debut with the 


| self-released album OK Calculator. 


After its release, Abdebimpe and 
Sitek were joined by Kyp Malo- 
ne (vocals/guitars/loops) and 
released Desperate Youth, Blood 





| unique sound to Sonar 


place the equipment. 
The set consisted largely of 
songs from Return to Cookie Moun- 
tain, including the single “Wolf 
Like Me,” for which the band 
brought out the singer Katrina 
Ford, of the band Celebration. 
Ford has appeared on several of 
the bands’ earlier albums and was 
given a loud welcome from the 
crowd when she took the stage. 
Not to be outdone by Ab- 
debimpe, the other members of 
the band did their part to help 
get the crowd excited as well. Si- 
tek, most responsible for the as- 
pects of noise found in TV On the 
Radio’s music, appeared on stage 
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the Scotsman to propel the story, | 


when really, the story could be 


told in a variety of more effec- | 


tive ways in which the audience | 


could understand the realities of 
Uganda. 


The highlight of this film is the | 


acting of Forest Whitaker, as he 
gives a moving performance as 
Amin. His presence on screen and 
his portrayal of Amin’s inconsis- 
tent personality traits are convinc- 
ing and true. From his speeches to 
the Ugandans, to the paranoia he 
displays after he is almost assas- 
sinated, both the power and the 


such a wide variety of genres as 
soul, electronica, blues and rock. 
Listening to the band’s studio re- 
cordings raises questions about 


| how the songs could be recreated 


live, however last Friday night, 
from their opening song, “Wrong 
Way,” TV On the Radio dispelled 
any fears about their ability to 
play their own music live. 

TV On the Radio’s current tour 
is to promote their major label 
debut, Return to Cookie Mountain, 
released by Interscope records. 
On this latest album the band has 
grown to include Jaleel Bunton 
(drums) and Gerard Smith (bass). 
These new members help flesh 
out the band’s sound, leaving 
behind the repetitive nature of 


| drum loops and samples for more 


weaknesses of Amin’s character | 


are well demonstrated. 

This film is worth seeing be- 
cause of the brilliance of Whita- 
ker’s portrayal of Amin and also 
for the power of its content. It is 
also tightly written, addressing 
themes of trust, colonialism and 
the violence of history right up 


to today. It forces one to consider | 


what is learned from this story 
and how it applies to the present 
political state. It is true that the 
story of Uganda needs to be told, 
but one cannot help but wonder 
if there is a better way. 


complicated musical forms. When 
TV On the Radio started playing 
“Wrong Way,” a song off of Des- 
perate Youth, Blood Thirsty Babes, 
the band’s change was obvious. 
Bunton and Smith replaced the 
traditional loops, adding energy 
and motion to the song. This was 
somewhat overshadowed, howey- 
er, but the actions of the lead sing- 
er Abdebimpe. From the moment 
he picked up the microphone, Ab- 
debimpe hit his chest to the beat 
of every song, repeatedly knock- 
ing over the microphone stand, 
forcing one of the stage hands to 
come out almost every song to re- 


his guitar in front of one of Ab- 
debimpe’s microphones. His mes- 
sage was mainly political, urging 
all members of the audience to 
vote in the upcoming elections. 

TV On the Radio ended their 
solid stage show by calling the 
members of the opening act, Griz- 
zly Bear, and welcoming back 
Ford, to the stage. Malone then 
proceeded to teach the audience 
the final chorus line to “Let The 
Devil In’, which they went into 
as soon as enough of the audi- 
ence could competently sing it. 
The studio recording of “Let The 
Devil In,” involves a large amount 
of percussion, which was supplied 
by Bunton, Smith, and all of the 
members of Grizzly Bear. After the 
song ended, the band left the stage, 
and returned for an encore perfor- 
mance of “Staring At The Sun,” 
quite possibly their best known 
song. The entire performance was 
filled with action and emotion, 
which didn’t reach a peak until the 
very end of the concert. TV On the 
Radio has proven themselves over 
and over to be a band capable of 
evolving. And responding to the 
world around them. This is reflect- 
ed most obviously in their stage 
performances. As the band moves 
from song to song, they make sure 
the audience moves with them, 
delivering a performance which is 
unique entirely to them. 





Kirsten Dunst 
Stars as [8th 
century diva 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B7 
gust which pervaded her charac- 
ters’ lives in both The Virgin Sui- 
cides and Lost in Translation. The 
uncertainty is still there, though 
lost amid brighter colors, poorly 
executed montages of cakes and 
shoes, flowing champagne and 
fun(!), all of which were used in- 
stead to focus on the other side of 
adolescence -- young girls allowed 
to be carefree and happy. 

Like the disgustingly wealthy 
characters of the royal court, the 
movie allows its audience to in- 
dulge in unabashed escapism, 
though they cannot experience a 
completely detached enjoyment. 
You have to cringe (a lot) when 
the pair upon pair of shoes are 
thrust upon Marie Antoinette 
(Kirsten Dunst), or when Louis 
XVI can do nothing but sit and 
dimly nod while his advisors in- 
form him of, and then decide for 
him, France’s political state. The 
costumes are indeed beautiful, 
notably the dark, monstrous silk 
contraptions worn by Madame du 
Barry, Louis XV’s mistress played 
in typical dark horse fashion by 
Asia Argento. The scenes of the 
masquerade are stunningly in- 
viting — and just sinister enough 
to belie the opulence of its guests. 
Coppola’s fascination with pre- 
dawn light has Dunst rolling 
around on the grass after lavish 
dinner parties, but one can’t help 
to compare it with Dunst’s miser- 
able fate as Lux Lisbon over the 
same, left alone on a dewy high 
school football field in The Virgin 
Suicides. 

The tired claim that Coppola 
relies on style over substance is 
accurate, but so is the statement 
“people breathe.” Yeah, I’m put off 
too by the good number abusing 





COURTESY OF COLUMBIA PICTURES 


Actors Jason Schwartzman and Kirsten Dunst portray France's famous royal couple. 


this privilege, but it’s more an ob- 
servation than it is an insult. The 
film is highly stylized, is brightly 
colored, and reaches the top but 
never vaults completely over as ei- 
ther Coppola cannot fully escape 
the subdued cloudy staging of her 
earlier characters or she wants to 
deflate her own employment of 
grandiosity with a bit of humor 
and humility in the absence of a 
beheading. Beyond that, the char- 
acters all seemed anachronistical- 
ly clean, rendering the film more 
a moving painting than present- 
ing it as the filthy, hopelessly per- 
fumed world it more closely re- 
sembled. However, these figures 
were nonetheless just as faithfully 
vapid and catty, again an example 
of Coppola’s undercutting of her 
own stylizations. Though here, it 
may not have been enough. 

The monumental decision to 
eliminate scenes of the behead- 
ing becomes understandable — 
with the advertisements reading 
“Have you ever wanted to live 
like there’s no tomorrow?” Cop- 
pola makes it clear that she is not 
interested in much beyond ado- 
lescence, the queen’s or anyone 
else’s, In her distinctive fashion, 
it is but alluded to with the final 


scene of a shattered chandelier 
among an expanse of destruction 
in the king and queen’s Versailles 
bedroom. 

But do we need to be inundat- 
ed with more shameless diversion 
in an instance where consequence 
was so well warranted? Coppola 
is hardly responsible for a genera- 
tion not only participating in but 
obsessed with grotesque phenom- 
ena like My Super Sweet 16, though 
it is this exact spirit which echoes 
18th century France, albeit, cer- 
tainly, with much less style. Ma- 
rie Antoinette offers the ultimate 
viewer escapism, and it is only 
in this way — taglines, neon dis- 
claimers and all -- that the movie 
mildly succeeds. 


Starring: Kirsten Du 


son Schwartzman 


or: Soffia 
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Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 
Salve can help treat chapped lips, 
dry skin and even that rash on 


your head. Oh wait, it’s just your 
face 


Taurus: ( April 20 - May 20) 
At this weekend’s Halloween par- 
hes, try to do more with the cos- 


tume theme than dress as a “scary 
slut.” 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 
Ore is the raw form of iron and 
other kinds of metals. It also may or 
may not be that crunchy stuff they 
putin your taco salad at Levering. 
Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

Is it this the week you will find 
true love? It could be if you have a 
crush on Delores who works at the 
Depot. She loves everyone. 

Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

Sorry about telling your mom you 
were into bestiality. I tried to apol- 
ogize, but she’s never letting you 
near the family dog again. 
Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

For a fun joke, try switching your 
roommate’s term paper with the 
neo-Nazi manifesto: How Jews and 
Black people ruined this country. 












Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 
Letting little kids run around with 
knives is probably not a great idea. 
Besides, do you know how hard it 
is to get blood off the walls? 


Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 

Sam is one of those names that is 
both male and female. Other great 
unisex names are Jesse, Leslie and 
Accident. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Me, a name I call myself. Guy-who- 
breathes-heavily-down-my-neck- 
in-the-elevator, a name I call the 
creepy dude down the hall. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 
Write a blog to express your feel- 
ings. This way, you can bitch about 
your friends, but interact with 
them as if you still like them. 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb, 18) 

[he symptoms of schizophrenia 
are delusions sometimes compared 
to an LSD trip. A trip ending with 
you babbling ina dark alley. 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Horoscopes can sometimes predict 
the course of one’s life. These ones 
probably won't since they’re written 
by a non-psychic, semi-witty editor. 





YOU SAY SOMEONE STOLE 
MY LIGHTER? YEAH, NOW I 
REMEMBER... 
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"THIS FELLA JACKIE, HE’S A TOUGH WHO 
THINKS HE’S A GANGSTER. HE 
BLACKMAILED ME INTO GIVING IT LIP 
ONE NIGHT.” 


AS I GOT CLOSER TO 


by William Parschalk 
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by Nate Min 



















There is an intruder in 
ithe master's bedroom. 
Go fight him. 






MRRAAAUUW WI! 








"YOL! CAN PROBABLY 
FIND HIM IN THE 
MEAT LOCKER. HE’S A 
FAN OF STEAK." 


THE DOOR, THAT 
FAMILIAR SMELL HIT 
MY SEVEN 
NOSTRILS. 
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forgive me, father, for 
| have synapsed. 
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Black Panther to speak Thursday 


Afeni Shakur will be speak- 
ing this Thursday at Shriver 
Hall as part of this year’s Mil- 
ton §S. Eisenhower Speaker 
Symposium. Shakur was a 
leading member of the Black 
Panther Party during the 1960s 
and 1970s, is the mother of Tu- 
pac Shakur, the best selling rap 
artist of all time, and is now a 
charity activist trying her best 
to make a difference in the 
lives of disadvantaged young 
people. 

Shakur was born Jan. 22, 
1947 as Alice Fay Williams in 
Lumberton, N.C. In the late 
1960s, she led a number of 
chapters of the Black Panthers 
Party, an African American 
civil rights and defense or- 
ganization, active in the US. 
during the 1960s and 1970s. 
She wrote articles and edited 
for the Panther Post using her 
intellect to write columns in 
such a way as to mislead anti- 
Panthers organizations such as 
the FBI, at one point leading 
them to believe that the Black 
Panther Party no longer exist- 
ed when it was in fact growing 
exponentially. 

In the early 1970s, Shakur 
was incarcerated while preg- 
nant with her son for with- 
holding information concern- 
ing a bomb plot that could 
have led to the arrests of cer- 
tain members of the Black 
Panthers. She defended herself 
in court and acquitted herself 

and many other members of 
the Black Panthers Party of 
156 criminal counts in the al- 
leged bomb plot. After her 
son’s birth in 1971, she married 
Mutulu Shakur and converted 
to Islam. 











Afeni Shakur, mother of Tupac Shakur, will speak at the MSE Symposium tonight. 


Her son, Tupac Shakur, even- 
tually grew to be named the most 
successful rap artist of all time by 
the Guinness Book of World Records, 
selling over 73 million albums 
worldwide. In September 1996, 
Shakur was killed in a drive-by 
shooting precipitated by his re- 
cord label's conflict with another 
group. 

One year after Tupac’s death, 
his mother founded the Tupac 
Amaru Shakur Foundation. The 
Foundation supports the Tupac 
Amaru Shakur Center for the 
Arts, which provides opportu- 
nities for quality arts training 
for young people. Disciplines 
include creative writing, vo- 


cal technique, acting, dance 
and poetry — the many areas 
offered commemorating the 
multi-talents of Tupac. Afeni 
Shakur has also launched a 
fashion clothing line, Makaveli 
Branded. All proceeds from the 
label go to the Tupac Amaru 
Shakur Foundation. 


In 2004, Shakur’s oral mem- | 


oirs were published by Jasmine 


Guy in the book Afeni Shakur: | 


Memoirs of a Revolutionary. Hop- 


kins is very honored to welcome | 


such an accomplished and so- 
cially active woman like Afeni 
Shakur to the campus. 


— Yasin Akbari 
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Cellist Natasha Brofsky, pianist Seth Knopp and violinist Violaine Melancon —The Peabody Trio — will play for free this weekend. 











BARGAIN EVENTS 


Free 


Free Fall Baltimore: 
The Peabody Trio 


An acclaimed strings en- 
smble from Hopkins’ very 
own Peabody Institute, the 
Peabody Trio consists of vio- 
linist Violaine Melancon, cel- 
list Natasha Brofsky and pia- 
nist Seth Knopp. The concert 


will be held in the Peabody 
_ Institute’s Friedberg Hall and — 
is free as part of Free Fall Bal-_ 
3 3 — outall 
Killer. 








$5 to $10 


Night of the Living Head at 
the Talking Head Club 


Come celebrate Halloween 


on Tuesday at the Talking Head 
Club (203 Davis St.). Live acts 
include up-and-coming rock 
legend Eric Crapton, The New 
Flesh, The Alameda and Bad Li- 





$10 to $25+ 


‘Twelve Angry Men at the 
Hippodrome Theater 


Twelve jurors from 12 differ- 
ent walks of life must make a 
decision in a murder trial, but 
everything is not as simple as it 
seems. Starring Richard Thom- 
as and directed by Scott Ellis, 
the national tour of Twelve An- 
gry Men is produced by Round- 


_about Theatre Company, one of 
the country’s leading not-for- 

_ profit theatres. Tickets $30-$60. 

_ For more information call (410) 

837-7400. pal aaa mae art 











Campus Events 


Thursday, October 26 


5:15 am. Eduord Glissant “Le 
out-Monde,” presented by Ber- 
nard Cerguiqlini, professor of 
French and director of the Cen- 
ter for French and Francophone 
Studies of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Christian Delacampagne 
and Jacques Neefs of Johns Hop- 
kins in The Defaux Room (Gil- 
man 336). Sponsored by German 
and Romance Languages and 
Literatures. For more informa- 
tion call Sally Hauf, (410) 516- 
7227. 


12 p.m. Blueprint of Breast and 
Colorectal Genomes, presented 
by Victor Velculescu, professor of 
oncology and director of cancer 
genetics in the Bloomberg Build- 
ing (615 N. Wolfe Street), Room 
W3030. Sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Environmental Health 
Sciences, JHSPH. For more in- 
formation call Brian Fitzek, (443) 
287-2905. 


12 p.m. Common Research Ani- 
mal Diseases, presented by Tra- 
cy Gluckman, Research Fellow 
Comparative Medicine in the 
Ross Building, room 403. Spon- 
sored by Animal Care and Use 
Committee. For more informa- 
tion call Kinta Diven, (443) 287- 
3738. 


12 p.m. Making Muscle In flies 
and Vertebrates: Remodeling 
of the Actin Cytoskeleton Is 
Required For Myoblast Fusion, 
presented by Mary Baylies of the 
Sloan Kettering Institute. Spon- 
sored by the Department of Cell 
Biology. 


1 p.m. Bits and Bytes: iPod, 
iTunes, and Podcasting, present- 
ed by Mike Reese, assistant direc- 
tor of the Center for Educational 
Resources, in the MSE Library, 
Garrett Room. Sponsored by the 
Center for Educational Resources. 
For more information call Cheryl 
Wagner, (410) 516-7181. 


1 p.m. Control Theoretic Analy- 
sis of Biological Signaling Sys- 
tems, presented by Burton An- 
drews, Barton 225. Sponsored by 
Electrical and Computer Engi- 
neering. 


3 p.m. Bell Lecture: Heating and 
Weakening of Fault Zones Dur- 
ing Earthquake Slip, presented 
by James Rice, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Hodson 210. Sponsored by 
Mechanical Engineering. For 
more information call Deana 
Santoni-Long, (410) 516-6451. 


3 p.m. Defending Natural In- 
digo In Colonial India: From 
Plantatn Science to Laborato- 
ries and Experiment Stations, 
CA. 1860-1913, presented by 
Prakash Kumar, Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins. Spon- 
sored by the Department of His- 
tory of Science, Medicine and 
Technology. 


4 p.m. Economic and National 
Security Threats: What is the 
Policy Response?, presented by 
Douglas Holtz-Eakin, Center for 
Geoeconomic Studies Council on 
Foreign Relations, Wyman Park 
Building, room 526. Sponsored 
by Institute for Policy Studies 
Economics, Health Policy and 
Management. 


4 p.m. The European Seminar 
- From Talcott Parsons to the 
‘End of Philosophy’ In West 
German (Social) Thought, 
1955-1971, presented by Matt 
Sekerke, master’s candidate in 
the Department of History, Gil- 
man 315. Sponsored by the His- 
tory Department. For more in- 
formation call (410) 516-7575. 


5:30 p.m. Networking Reception 
With Alumni, Bloomberg Build- 
ing (615 N. Wolfe Street), Anna 
Baetjer Room. Sponsored by Ca- 
reer Services Office, JHSPH. For 
more information call Jennifer 
Burkett, (410) 614-9563. 


7 p.m. PLAS Film Series Mary- 
land 110. Sponsored by the Pro- 
gram in Latin American Studies 
and Red Emma’s. Free admis- 
sion. 
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Friday, October 27 


ll a.m. Beyond Adolf Fisk: A 
New Model of Turbulent Dis- 


persion, presented by Benoit 
Cushman-Roisin, Dartmouth 
College, Maryland 110. Spon- 


sored by CEAFM. For more in- 
formation call Nigel Assam, (410) 
516-0463. 


4 p.m. Special Seminar — “Hu- 
manity’s Place In the Universe: 
Modesty and Morality in Amer- 
ican Deism, presented by Kirsten 
Fischer. Department of History, 
University of Minnesota. Shriver 
Hall, Clipper Room. Sponsored 
by the History Department. For 
more information call (410) 516- 
thay pay 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Jazz Orches- 
tra at the Peabody Institute, East 
Hall. General admission is $18, 
$10 for seniors, $8 for students 
with ID. 


Sunday, October 29 


2 p.m. Preparatory Young Peo- 
ple’s String Program — Hal- 
loween Concert at the Peabody 
Institute’s Miriam A. Friedberg 
Concert Hall. 


7 p.m. Diwali and Dandiya Nite! 


Not sure what to do this 
year on All Hallow’s Eve? Try 
one of these fun city events on 
for size. 


Fell’s Point Ghost Walk 

Named “Best Tour” by City 
Paper's Best of Baltimore and 
the second best ghost tour na- 
tionwide by www.digitalcity. 
com, the Fell’s Point Ghost 
Walk tours through the rowdy 
seaport town of Fell’s Point 
in southeast Baltimore, back 
when Baltimore was the host 
to streets full of rowdy sail- 
ors from foreign lands, immi- 
grants anxious to start a new 
life, ladies of the night looking 
to make ends meet and charac- 
ters looking to make a living 
off the maritime industry. 

Under the cover of the 
night, guests explore the many 
haunted pubs, shops and resi- 
dences of Fell’s Point. It is rec- 
ommended that guests don’t 
stray too far from the group for 
fear of finding yourself face to 
face with the unknown. Tours 
depart from Max’s Darthouse 
at 7 p.m. and run on Fridays 
and Saturdays. Tickets are $13 
per person and $8 for children 
12 and under. 


Calleva’s 
Ranked fourth in the na- 
tion by AOL, the scariest in 
_ the Washington Metropolitan 
Area, the main feature of Call- 
eva’sis Markoff’s Haunted For- 
est in which brave “victims” 
are sent on a hike through 
densely wooded  candlelit 
trails, through shacks and over 





Ce 





Hosted by the IGSA. Glass Pa- 
vilion, Levering Hall. Spon- 
sored by the Indian Graduate 
Students Association (IGSA). 


Monday, October 30 


12 pm. Thermodynamics of 
Mantle Materials, presented 
by Lars Stixrude. University of 
Michigan, in Olin Auditorium. 
Sponsored by Earth and Plan- 
etary Sciences. 


12:15 p.m. Aberrant DNA 
Repair Increases Antibody 
Diversity, presented by Patri- 
cia Gearhart, 3520 San Martin 
Drive. Sponsored by Carnegie 
Institution. 


1:30 p.m. The Politics of Pre- 
vention: Redefining Preven- 
tive Medicine in the Minority 
Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion On the Poor Laws, 1905- 
1909, presented by Steve Stur- 
dy, University of Edinburgh, 
in the Welch Medical Library 
Seminar Room, third floor. 
Sponsored by the Department 
of History of Science, Medicine 
and Technology 


4 p.m. Chemical Approaches 
to Sorting Out Signaling, pre- 
sented by Philip A. Cole, M.D., 
Ph.D., Director & E.K. Mar- 








COURTESY OF HTTP://(WWW.LIVEMUSICINDIANA.COM 
Hallowen costumes in Fell’s Point 2004. Get spooked on the Fell’s Point Ghost Walk! 


Visit the spookiest spots in 
Baltimore this Halloween 


bridges, not knowing what 
danger lurks around the next 
turn. The two trails run about 
25 minutes each, with profits 
benefiting scholarships, proj- 
ects and programs sponsored 
by Calleva Outdoors. 

Calleva’s also features a 
death jump, spider climb, zip 
line (dubbed the “Bat Flight”), 
face paint, bonfires, conces- 
sions, pony rides, live DJ, hay 
rides, outdoor movies. and a 
haunted bus. Gates open at 
dusk and close at 9 p.m. on 
weeknights and 10:30 p.m. 
during the weekends and on 
Halloween. Tickets are $20 per 
person. Visit http://web.mac. 
com/markoff for more informa- 
tion. 


Haunted Harbor Cruise 

Climb aboard your ship 
that sails in from out of the 
fog, and hear tales of bravery, _ 
loyalty and loss from around 
the harbor, including the sol- 
dier still keeping watch at Fort 
McHenry, the owner of a sea- 
food restaurant who likes to_ 
keep tabs on the books, and 
the ghost called “Edgar” who 
will make a believer of you 
whether you like it or not. 

This spirited journey fea- 
tures stories from the book 
Baltimore’s Harbor Haunts: True 
Ghost Stories. Tickets are $30 — 
each and cruises run on Oc- _ 
tober 28 at 8 and 10 p.m, and | 
can be ordered online at http://_ 
www,fellspointghost.com/hallow 
een/halloween.html. 


— Amy Wiechec 
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Love ‘em or hate ‘em, Yip-Yip plays Baltimore 


This Saturday, Oct. 28, 
two-man electronic outfit Yip- 
Yip will be performing with 
opening acts Zom Zoms, The 
USA Is a Monster and Ani- 
mental. 

Yip-Yip was formed in 
March 2001 by high school 
friends Brian Esser and Jason 
Temple. They are currently 
touring to promote their new 
album, In The Reptile House, 
released in June 2006 on S.A.F. 
Records. 

Over the group’s five-year 
history, they have played over 
200 shows in large clubs, small 
clubs, high schools, garages, 
backyards and museums, 
playing with acts including 
Lightning Bolt, Xiu Xiu, Glass 
Candy, MC Chris, Animal 
Collective, xbxrx, Bucketh- 
ead, Why?, The Gossip and 
Genghis Tron. Yip-Yip has 
also toured with Mixel Pixel 
and The Show Is the Rainbow 
across both the east and west 
coasts. 

Yip-Yip has received numer- 
ous honors, including Orlando 

| Weekly's Best Electronic Act 
for 2004, 2005 and 2006. They 
were also notably banned from 
Canada for a year. They have 
attracted a large cult following, 
especially among serious elec- 
tronic fans. However, Yip-Yip 
| is definitely not for everyone. 
| One www.tinymixtapes.com re- 





viewer said of the group’s latest 
album, “This one’s so bad, I’m 
throwing it in an incinerator. | 
couldn’t take the risk of throwing 
it out. If a homeless person picked 
through my trash and found this 
CD, it would be inhumane.” 


CALENDAR 


Esser and Temple both grad- 
uated from Lake Mary High 
School in 2001 and dropped out 
from Seminole Community Col- 
lege a year later. They named 
their group after a set of obscure 
characters on Sesame Street, which 





MOVIE OPENING 
| 3 Saw II 


Movie debuting at AMC Loews White Marsh 16 


on Friday, Oct. 27. 
Showtimes: 4:40, 5:20, 7:30, 8:10, 10:20, and 11:00. 
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Your Halloween weekend will not be complete without seeing the gut-wrenching 
Saw III, complete with a healthy dosage of blood, gore, nudity and screaming. 















shall & Thomas H. Maren profes- 
sor, Johns Hopkins University 
in the Bloomberg Building (615 
N. Wolfe Street), room W2030. 
Sponsored by the Department 
of Biochemistry and Molecular 
Biology, JHSPH. For more infor- 
mation, call Shanell D. Maniece, 
410-955-3671. 


4 p.m. Volumes of Balls in Large 
Riemannian Manifolds, pre- 
sented by Larry Guth of Stan- 
ford University in Krieger 308. 
Sponsored by the Department of 
Analysis. 


4 p.m. Muscle-Like Commands 
in the Motor Cortex: The Basis 
for Natural Brain Machine In- 
terface, presented by Lee Miller, 
Northwestern University Medi- 
cal School, Krieger 338. Spon- 
sored by the Krieger Mind /Brain 
Institute 


4 p.m. The Seminar: “A Fresh 


Look at Medieval Sanctuary,” — 


presented by William C. Jordan, 
Princeton University, in Gilman 
315. Sponsored by the History 
Department, 410-516-7575, and 
the Jewish Studies Program, 410- 
516-6625 


4:15 p.m. Faculty Seminars for 
First Year Graduate Students, 
presented by Professors Roth, 
Meyer and Townsend of the 
Johns Hopkins Chemistry De- 
partment in Remsen 233. Spon- 


sored by the Johns Hopkins 
Chemistry Admissions Com- 
mittee. For more information, 
call Jean Goodwin, 410-516- 
7791 


5:30 p.m. 2006 Iwry Lecture: 
“The Archaeology of Qumran 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls”, pre- 
sented by Jodi Magness, Kenan 
Distinguished Professor in Early 
Judaism University of North Car- 
olina at Chapel Hill, in Krieger 
205. Sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Studies. 
For more information, call Von- 
nie Wild, 410-516-7499. 


7:30 p.m. Opera Potpourri: 
Scences from Romantic Opera 
in the Peabody Institute, Miriam 
A. Friedberg Concert Hall. 


Concert Listings 
Thursday, Oct. 26 


7 p.m. Rookie of the Year with 
Silent Film, The Hint, Rory and 
Unless You're Willing at Ottobar. 
For more information, visit 
http://www.theottobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. Dame Darcy’s Death 
By Doll plays the Talking Head 
Club with Flaming Fire, Anto- 
nius Block, and MC Trachiotomy. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


10 p.m. The 9:30 Club presents 
The Rapture with openers The 
Presets. For more information, 
visit http://www.930.com. 


Friday, Oct. 27 


8 p.m. VH1 Soul presents Lyfe 
Jennings’ gritty, hip-hop orient- 
ed falsetto and lyrical songwrit- 
ing skills at Rams Head with 
opening act Bossman. Jennings 
is currently on tour to promote 
his new album, the Phoenix, 
featuring guests Three 6 Ma- 
fia. For more information, visit 
http://www.ramsheadlive.com. 


9 p.m. Sonar is holding a Taxlo 
Halloween Dance Party! Three 
room event featuring*bands, live 
DJ, Costume Contest, giveaways, 
and more! $1 drinks from 9-11 


p.m. 


9 p.m. Charm City Roller Girls 
presents the Bruiser Ball 2006 
at Ottobar with Fishnet Stalkers 
and the Whips. For more infor- 
mation, visit lttp://www.theotto- 
bar.com. 


9 p.m. The 9:30 Club presents 
The Dresden Dolls with open- 
ers The Red Paintings. For more 
information, visit http://www.930. 
com. 


9:30 p.m. 400 Blows plays the 
Talking Head Club with opening 
acts Gunna Vahm, Avec and Your 
Black Star. For more information, 
visit — http://www.talkingheadclub. 
com. : 





Sune ter es COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW 
Electronic outfit Yip-Yip, consisting of college dropouts Brian Esser and Jason Temple, will play the Talking Head Club Saturday. 
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featured tentacled, neon, float- | 
ing creatures called yip yips, 
who have only made about 20 | 
appearances on the show, 
Yip-Yip will perform at the | 
Bank (2013 Frederick St.). 
— Yasin Akbari | 








Saturday, Oct. 28 


4 p.m. The Track Record plays 
Sonar’s Early Show with Upper 
Class Trash, Hotspur, Oh the Sto- 
ry, [he Second Sunrise. 


5:30 p.m. Lady Sovereign rocks 
the 9:30 Club’s Early Show. For 
more information, visit /ttp:// 
www.930.com. 


6:30 p.m. Neo-soul singer and 
pianist John Legend will play 
Inner Harbor venue Rams Head 
with the Baileys. For more infor- 
mation, visit http://wwww.ramshead- 
live.com. 


7 p.m. Ben Lee and Rooney rock 
with opening act Ralston at Rams 
Head. For more information, visit 
http://www.ransheadlive.com. 


9:30 p.m. Electronic duo Yip-Yip 
plays the Talking Head Club with 
opening act Zom Zoms. For more 
information, visit http://www.talk- 
ingheadclub.com. 


10 p.m. Jedi Mind Tricks plays 
the Late Show at the 9:30 Club 
with Outerspace. For more infor- 
mation, visit http://www.930.com. 


Sunday, Oct. 29 


7:30 p.m. Supergroup Cypress 
Hill will rock the Rams Head. 
Formed in 1988 and having sold 
more than 15 million albums, Cy- 
press Hill will undoubtedly be 
one of Baltimore’s best concerts 
of the year. 



















NIGHTLIFE 


Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul St. 
Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. 


Tuesday, Oct. 31 


8 p.m. Night of the Living Head 
at the Talking Head Club! Come 
see acts Eric Crapton, The New 
Flesh, The Alameda, Bad Liquor 
Pond, and The Wire Orchestra, 
plus the awesome sounds of DJ 
Dazzle Storm in the club all night! 
Lots of costume prizes! For more 
information, visit http://www.talk- 
ingheadclub.com. 


9 p.m. Sonar’s Fourth Anniver- 
sary Celebrations! Halloween 
Theme — Costumes are required 
for entry! Featuring DJ Sets by 
Lonnie Fisher, Dave Nada, Cullen 
Stalin, Simon D Phoenix, Chris O 
and Mod Dave. 


9:30 p.m. The Pietasters play the 
9:30 Club with The Toasters, Big 
D and the Kids Table, and The 
Rootworkers. For more informa- 


Clubs 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, (410) 727-0468 

Bohagers, 701S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 

Fletcher's, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 
Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 
Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 
Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Road, Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 
Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 
Wyatt's, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 


Comedy 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market PI. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Road, (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, (410) 296-0791 
Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Café, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 235-3054 

Margaret’s Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 


Xando’s, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St., 


Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Road, (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 

Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 40th St., (410) 235-4800 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Road, (410) 435-8338 































(410) 342-3239 


(410) 675-5999 


tion, visit http://www.930.com. 


Wednesday, Nov. | 


8 p.m. Hot Chip plays Sonar with 
opening acts Born Ruffian and 
Shy Child. 


9:30 p.m. Flowers in the At- 
tic plays the Talking Head Club 
with Totomoshi, Perestroika, and 
Backwoods Payback. 


— Compiled by Yasin Akbari 
Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, 
including date, time, location, 
a brief summary of the event to 
events@jhunewsletter.com. Please 
e-mail all events the Monday be- 
fore publication. 








Exposure 


By Laura Bitner 
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